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THE HOLIER ALLIANCE’ 


‘“THey who have handled the Sciences,’’ 
runs an old translation of the Novum Or- 
ganum, ‘“‘have been either empirics or 
dogmatists. The empiries, like the ant, 
amass only and use: the latter, like the 
spiders, spin webs out of themselves: but 
the course of the bee lies midway ; she gath- 
ers materials from the flowers of the gar- 
den and the field; and by her own power 
turns and digests them. Nor is the true 
labor of philosophy unlike hers; it does 
not depend entirely or even chiefly on the 
strength of the mind, nor does it store up 
in the memory the materials provided by 
natural history or mechanical experiments 
unaltered, but changes and digests them by 
the intellect. And so from the closer and 
holier alliance of these faculties (the ex- 
perimental and the rational )—which have 
not been connected—good hopes are to be 
entertained. ”’ 

It is interesting to note that from these 
two extremes has come our progress in 
education. Until recent years, the dogma- 
tists have prevailed, assembling previous 
opinion, adding their own reflections and 
disclosing their oracles. Montaigne and 
Locke, Comenius and Rousseau, Pestalozzi, 
Herbart and Froebel are to be classed 
with those ancients who spun fine the web 
of their thoughts; and many a present 
educational leader should be so included. 

In contrast, the last generation saw the 
rise of empiries, who, like the ants, gather 
and collect. The discovery of the educa- 
tional equivalents of the thermometer, tele- 


‘Installation address of the dean of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, April 10, 1928. 


scope and yardstick laid the foundation 
upon which the structure of a science of 
education is being erected. Morals and 
manners, abilities and ambitions, ideas, 
thoughts and feelings are being counted, 
weighed and measured. New procedures 
are resulting; old traditions lose their 
force. What was to the dogmatist a qual- 
ity, to the empiric is a quantity. Goals 
formerly vague and elusive have become 
definite and precise. Our ants have 
amassed great treasure and they are gen- 
erous with their store. 

So in education we have both the empiric 
and the dogmatist. Each has large influ- 
ence; each has great importance; and each 
has much in the future to give. But, as 
Bacon said, the true labor of philosophy 
lies not in the rational alone, nor yet in the 
experimental, but in their closer and holier 
alliance. 

This is easier said than done. Can such 
a union be achieved in one person? Has 
any field of knowledge produced in a single 
individual the combination of the technical 
skill, experience, competence in research 
and scientific mind of a Darwin together 
with the philosophical aptitude and in- 
sight, the vision, breadth of knowledge and 
uncommon sense of a Spinoza or Kant? 
Has the field of education produced such 
a man? One wonders if the Baconian 
**bee’’ be not a mythical insect, and that 
each man, like the little ‘‘liber-al or con- 
serva-tive,’’ be not destined to become 
either a spider or an ant. 

There may be those who consider the 
holier alliance a common achievement, but 
we must not be misled. There are, of 
course, rationalists who adopt the termi- 
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nology of science, who carry on a little re- 
search, who appear empiric; but are they 
not in fact spiders in ant’s clothing? Con- 
versely, we know experimentalists who have 
turned dogmatic. Scientists have manu- 
factured a philosophy of their own, which, 
arising from science, justifies the results 
of science. We must not be deceived by 
this spurious alliance. We must not con- 
fuse companionate relationship with per- 
manent union. 

But we need not despair. If the ‘‘holier 
alliance’’ be impossible in the individual, 
it may be achieved in an institution. The 
ant does not survive alone; neither does 
man exist apart. Under primitive condi- 
tions the individual may stand out, but as 
society becomes more complex, he fades 
into the mass. Warfare, as an illustration, 
was once waged by individuals. In bat- 
tle a soldier picked his opponent and a se- 
ries of individual conflicts ensued. But this 
was ineffective, because unorganized masses 
have always fallen before the disciplined 
might of men welded together. Chiefs used 
to stand out and great warriors were dei- 
fied. Leonidas and Hannibal are famous. 
Schoolboys worship Alexander and Na- 
poleon. We all know Grant, Sherman and 
Sheridan, but how many can name the 
three generals and the two lieutenant-gen- 
erals of the American forces in the world 
war? We have no living Euclid who rep- 
resents mathematies, no Aristotle of science, 
no Hippocrates of medicine. This does not 
mean that we have no great men. It is 
only an indication that we have reached 
the stage where our work is so complex, 
the basic sciences so diverse, the needed 
talents so varied, and the fundamental ap- 
proaches so different, that we can no longer 
trust to one man. We depend rather upon 
many, upon a team, a clinic, an orchestra, 
an army or an institution. The outstand- 
ing individual is a sign of youth. Only in 
the institution shall we find the ‘‘holier al- 
liance.”’ 
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We, in science and philosophy, are at 
war, not that one man may enslave an- 
other, nor that his nation may triumph, but 
that the human race may renew and en- 
large its power over the universe, over 
nature and man himself. We are too much 
inelined to think of David and Goliath, too 
likely to consider the thought and action of 
a man alone. It has even been said that an 
institution is merely the lengthened shadow 
of a great man, and the careers of leaders 
like Gilman, Harper and Jordan are cited 
in support. But we must remember that 
they were presidents of new and young in- 
stitutions. Emphasis on the individual 
is a sign of immaturity. No! Our insti- 
tution is the shadow of a team cast by the 
sunlight of competence, industry and in- 
spiration to a length of service far greater 
than the possibility of all as individuals. 

Within the institutional hive can we 
house the spiders and the ants to amass 
and spin, there to form a congenial home 
for the bee if one we find. 

But mere association within the walls of 
an institution will not bring the ‘‘holier 
alliance.’? There is no league if individ- 
uals are isolated and work alone; and if 
individuality becomes submerged, there are 
no divergent views to bring together. This 
requires a delicate adjustment. The spider 
must not imitate the ant, nor the ant spin 
webs like a spider. We should seek no 
process of biological assimilation to de- 
velop a new species with all members alike 
Within the group it is necessary that there 
be all sorts and conditions of men working 
at different tasks by diverse methods, 4) 
proaching the same problem from varying 
angles. There must be room for all tech- 
niques, all theories, all pronouncements, all 
results. Education is too complex 4 prob- 
lem for one mind completely to grasp, and 
only from many varying points of view cal 
the truth be derived. 

At the same time that individuality 
protected, it is important that there be no 
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isolation. Fifty monks in fifty cells will 
bring no synthesis. Meetings, conferences, 
mutual interchange all have their part; 
but the most important stimulus to union 
is the eall of the practical field. Here lies 
the advantage of the professional school. 
By its very nature it has always before it 
the immediate problem of helping to shorten 
the period of apprenticeship of students 
who have real work to do. Its work may 
be theoretical or impractical, the views of 
its leaders at odds, but because of the con- 
stant eall for answers to problems that are 
pressing, a synthesis of the varying and 
often conflicting contributions is constantly 
in the making. If we can not achieve the 
‘holier allianee’’ in one mind, or in a num- 
ber of minds in one institution, possibly it 
will come, when a school is organized, a 
curriculum built or a parent advised as to 
his child. 

So we find in Teachers College an insti- 
tution that fulfills these conditions. Dog- 
matists we have, a long and distinguished 
list; and here more than anywhere else the 
empirics hold sway. Freedom and indi- 
viduality are a part of our tradition; and 
to demand synthesis of conflicting views, 
we have our students, our alumni, our 
schools, and a closely related practical 
field. 

We have also the peculiar and special ad- 
vantages of our own history. There is the 
kindly and gracious memory of Grace 
Dodge, who first saw the vision; and the 
publie spirit of the Macys, Dodges, Jen- 
kins, Milbanks, Warburgs, Speyers, Rocke- 
fellers, Carnegies and a host of other pa- 
trons who made the dream a reality. We 
have the initial impetus and friendly gui- 
danee of President Butler and the mo- 
mentum from thirty years of foresight, 
wisdom and most skilful administration of 
James Earl Russell. Surely we have here 


that “‘holier allianee’’ for the true labors 
of our eraft. 
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So it is with appreciation of the accom- 
plishments of the past and with faith in the 
present that I formally enter upon this of- 
fice; and I dare to hope that in the future 
Teachers College may have just as great 
contributions to make. For good hopes 
are to be entertained from the ‘‘holier al- 
liance’’ when good men work together. 

It is in this spirt, therefore, that I re- 
peat the prayer offered by Francis Bacon 
at the start of the Instauwratio Magna: 


May thou, therefore O Father, who gavest the 
light of vision as the first fruit of creation, and 
who hast spread over the fall of man the light of 
thy understanding as the accomplishment of thy 
works, guard and direct this work, which, issuing 
from thy goodness, seeks in return thy glory! 
When thou hadst surveyed the works which thy 
hands had wrought, all seemed good in thy sight 
and thou restedst. But when man turned to the 
works of his hands, he found all vexation and 
vanity of spirit, and experienced no rest. If, 
however, we labor in thy works, thou wilt make us 
to partake of thy vision and sabbath; we, there- 
fore, humbly beseech thee to strengthen our pur- 
pose, that thou mayest be willing to endow thy 
family of mankind with new gifts, through our 
hands, and the hands of those in whom thou shalt 
implant the same spirit. 


WituiaM F. Russeuu 





THE DIRECTION OF EDUCATION’ 


DovusTLEss many in this audience have 
been embarrassed in meeting questions put 
by European visitors concerning the school 
system of the United States. Foreign stu- 
dents who carry in their minds the sys- 
tems with which they are familiar and who 
naturally employ this knowledge as a 
standard of judgment are perplexed when 
confronted with American educational in- 
stitutions. They inquire into our system 
and they find from their standpoint no sys- 
tem at all but what strikes them as chaos. 


1 Address delivered on the occasion of the in- 
stallation of Dean William Fletcher Russell, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, April 10, 
1928. 
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In one part of the country they find town- 
ships almost a law to themselves, and learn 
that even fractions of civil units called dis- 
tricts enjoy an almost complete educational 
autonomy. In other regions, they learn 
that counties are the units of organiza- 
tion; and that while in a few states the 
state itself exercises considerable regulative 
and supervisory authority, this authority 
manifests great diversity in actual opera- 
tion. While all states lay down certain 
regulations as to minimum requirements 
for the length of the school year, certifica- 
tion of teachers, character of school build- 
ings and subjects to be taught, there is of- 
ten little attention paid to any close super- 
vision that sees to it that these regulations 
are locally enforced. Actual control is 
mainly exercised by custom. And of a 
national system, as they understand it, the 
visitor finds not more than a trace. In- 
stead of a minister in the national cabinet 
clothed with the powers every European 
state takes for granted, he finds hardly 
more than a clerical bureau gathering and 
distributing information but without ad- 
ministrative authority. 

I have referred to these familiar facts 
to place before you the background of the 
development of American education and to 
suggest the way in which that development 
has been attained. For there has been a 
growth; there is a record of accomplish- 
ment. No one is wholly satisfied, least of 
all such an audience as is here represented. 
3ut nevertheless things have happened 
educationally in spite of the lack of official 
leadership and regulation. Where has di- 
rection of the movement come from? 
There is of course but one alternative to 
official or state direction: voluntary and 
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ideals. Education has been mainly pro. 
moted by the processes of education rather 
than by state administration. Ideas haye 
been communicated by word of mouth, by 
periodicals, by books and by observation of 
the efforts and results of other teachers. 
New ideas and practices in the field of ad- 
ministration, methods of instruction or sub. 
jects of study have spread rather than 
been enacted and instituted. The spread. 
ing has taken place by the same sort of con- 
tact, radiation, infiltration and contagion 
that changes social habits and beliefs in 
other fields that do not fall within any goy- 
ernmental regulation. 

I am not here to make a comparison of 
the respective merits of the two systems, or, 
if you please, of system and lack of sys- 
tem, much less to glorify the method which 
we have for the most part unconsciously 
adopted because it corresponds to the con- 
ditions of our social life. I have intro- 
duced the contrast only by way of calling 
attention to the intellectual and moral re- 
sponsibilities that are necessarily involved 
in our accepted procedure. Exemption of 
political government and officials from re- 
sponsibilities that are elsewhere incumbent 
upon them places corresponding responsi- 
bilities upon individuals and _ institutions. 
With all our drifting, there must be leader 
ship somewhere, or absence of govern- 
mental system will signify lack of all uni- 
fied and cooperative educational movement 
But leadership that is not official can only 
be intellectual and moral leadership. It is 


‘not merely leadership in education but it 


‘is leadership by education rather than by 
law and governmental authority. Indeed, 
it is a kind of leadership that gives a new 


personal leadership, internal ferment and ~ meaning to the word. It is a process 0 


contagion. What has been done has been 
largely done by inspiration and stimulation 
issuing from individuals and from educa- 
tional centers not clothed with authority 
to impose on the schools their ideas and 


guidance. It takes effect through inspira- 
tion, stimulation, communication of ideas, 
discovery and report of facts, rather than 
by decree. It is compelled to trust for th: 
most part to the power of facts and ideas 
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and to the willingness of the community at 
large to receive and act upon them. 

I am probably not divulging anything 
hidden when I say that these introductory 
remarks have been framed with a view to 
calling attention to the opportunity and the 
responsibility of leadership that a situation 
like this confers upon an institution like 
the one in whose interests we have gathered 
together to-day. It is from institutions like 
our own that moral and intellectual direc- 
tion proceeds; and they must continue to 
exercise this function of guidance if our 
outward drifting is not to become an in- 
ward flux and degeneration. You will not 
expect from me mere glorification and 
adulation of our Teachers College. Our 
loyalty is not so feeble that it has to be 
fed from such a source. Yet it will not be 
out of place, if only to remind ourselves of 
future opportunities and demands, to al- 
lude to some phases of the office of moral 
and intellectual leadership that have al- 
ready manifested themselves. 

Fortunate in its close connection with a 
great urban university, possessed of a cos- 
mopolitan constituency, and fortunate in 
the leadership over a long span of years of 
the beloved retiring dean, a man open and 
responsive to every social and intellectual 
demand, gifted with vision and with cour- 
age to act upon his vision, and with the 
cooperative support of an able faculty, rep- 
resenting practically every aspect and in- 
terest of our complex social life, Teachers 
College has flourished in numbers and in 
other outward signs of prosperity, because 
it has recognized the need of American, 
education for educative guidance from 
within, the need of intellectual direction 
and inspiration. Numbers make an insti- 
tution big but not great; what has made 
Teachers College great has been its firm 
grasp upon an idea, the perception of the 
publie need for educational guidance, and 
its devotion to the fulfilment of this need. 
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To enumerate the various fields in which 
Teachers College has pointed the way to 
educational advance and directed practical 
movements to their realization would be 
like calling the roll of its departments. For 
when an educational need has shown itself, 
this institution has answered ‘‘Here.’’ 
To catalogue its achievements would both 
impose on your time and recite the famil- 
iar. To select some as being of superior 
importance would be invidious. And yet 
a random mention of a few movements to 
which Teachers College has lent its power- 
ful support and some of which it may be 
said to have originated seems necessary in 
order to indicate the quality and scope of 
the intellectual and moral service it has 
rendered in lending direction to American 
education. There come to mind the de- 
velopment of measurements and tests; the ~ 
project method; school surveys and study’ 
of administration; the transformation of 
kindergarten theory and practice; the 
nursery school and the scientific study of \ 
pre-school children; domestic science and 
art and the placing of education of nurses 
on a more dignified and self-respecting, be- 
cause more intellectually responsible plane ; 
contributions to industrial training and 
vocational guidance; to rural schools; 
Americanization through education, relig- 
ious education, to international phases 
of education—but why continue? The 
things mentioned are npt spoken of by way 
of mere congratulation, but as indications 
of the way in which an educational institu- 
tion can give voluntary and unofficial di-, 
rection to an otherwise confused and dis- 
persive scene. Your own minds will readily 
supply the further illustrations needed to 
complete and solidify the suggestion. 

Although no one a generation ago could 
have possibly predicted the development of 
the last thirty years, it is not too much 
that the work is only in its initial stage. 
Certain things have been demonstrated. It 
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has been proved that education is a 


~ proper field for scientific research; that it 
ranks with any subject as a proper and 
richly rewarding topic for university study ; 
it has been redeemed from the academic 
contempt that so long was felt toward 
pedagogy; especially has its fruitfulness 
been demonstrated as a means of correlat- 
ing a vast variety of specialized topics and 
interests, scientific and social, so as to bring 
them into vital unity in a human and 
humane perspective. The training of 
teachers is no longer a mere matter of 
equipping students having a somewhat in- 
adequate prior intellectual preparation 
with the means by which to deal with the 
immediate problems of the schoolroom. 

, The simple discovery that education is first 
of all a problem for study, for investiga- 
tion and research, and a problem so com- 
plex and diversified as to demand pro- 
longed and thorough training, marks in it- 
self almost a revolutionary departure from 
the older attitude. 

Indeed, I should be willing to say that 
this discovery is that which gives Teach- 
ers College its distinction. Important as 
are all the special contributions that have 
been alluded to, the recognition of the 
necessity of regarding education in all its 

_ phases as an intellectual problem, a philo- 
sophical and scientific problem, is the most 
important. For the attitude contained in 
this recognition has been the inspiration of 
these movements and the source of their di- 
rective value. To remove education from 
the plane of intellectual worth and dignity 
is no easy task, and it will not be accom- 
plished in a generation. The idea that ac- 
tivities like medicine and agriculture are 
proper fields for scientific exploration and 
that they can prosper only when conducted 
upon the basis of the conclusions of patient 
and prolonged inquiry has pretty well made 
its way into popular consciousness. I do 
not think a similar statement can be made 
as yet regarding education. The air is full 
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of glittering generalities and of sentimental 
appreciation of its supreme importance, but 
not of steady and definite realization of 
its significance as an _ intellectually 
grounded art. This fact is natural. Edu- 
eation is the most complex, intricate and 
subtle of all human enterprises. Its intel- 
lectual emancipation and elevation was 
compelled to wait until other inquiries and 
sciences, physical, mathematical even, as 
well as social and psychological, had de- 
veloped to the point where they could 
make their contributions. In consequence, 
the art of education will be the last of the 
arts to come into its own scientifically. 
The pioneering stage of this great idea 
is not past. This fact is an inspiration, 
for this stage in any subject is that of 
greatest ardor and utmost devotion. I con- 
gratulate the staff and students of this in- 
stitution upon the opportunity and the 
outlook. You are here at a critical junc- 
ture. The idea that education is a field 
of study, observation, experiment and in- 
quiry has been already demonstrated. It 
remains not only to continue the develop- 
ment of all the special investigations in- 
cident to this fact, but to bring the public 
to the appreciation of its full significance, 
to make its force felt in every aspect and 
phase of educational endeavor. I like to 
think that there is a happy omen for the 
continued development of this ideal in the 
instance of academic apostolic succession 
we are celebrating here to-day. The pater- 
nal-filial relationship seen in the change of 
deans may well symbolize the moving life 
of Teachers College itself. As one of the 
older teachers among you, I wish to express 
my deep sense of the honor I experience in 
being associated with this ceremony. | 
like to imagine this association to be also 
a link in the continuity of the life of this 
great institution. A long-time friend of 
the father, it is a happy duty to welcome 
the son, as a former student, a long-time 
colleague and I am sure a_ permanent 
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friend, to the responsibilities, the joys and 
burdens of his office. You know, without 
my saying so, Mr. Dean, that in meeting the 
responsibilities you will have the heartiest 
cooperation and support of all your col- 
leagues, the students and the alumni. And 
the latter, the staff, alumni and students, 
also know without being told that you 
bring to the execution of your duties the 
spirit of humanity, of quick and responsive 
sympathies, combined with full integrity 
of purpose and a widely cultivated scien- 
tific outlook. We bid you affectionate God- 
speed and take hope and courage for the 
future. 


JOHN DEWEY 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 





EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


ADULT EDUCATION IN GREAT 
BRITAIN 

Tue British Board of Education has issued a 
report on adult education in Yorkshire for the 
period ended July 31, 1927. 

The report specially deals with this area, ac- 
cording to The Times Educational Supplement, 
since it is there that adult education, “one of 
the most recent developments in education,” has 
reached dimensions that has made it desirable 
to have a special report supplementing the gen- 
eral report for the county for the period ended 
July 31, 1926, on further education, already is- 
sued. Nine tenths of the work is carried on in 
(1) university tutorial classes; (2) university 
extension courses; (3) classes promoted by the 
Workers’ Educational Association; (4) similar 
classes organized by other voluntary bodies; 
(5) similar elasses provided by the local edu- 
cation authorities, and (6) miscellaneous courses 
promoted by loeal societies. These do not in- 
clude definitely vocational instruction for teach- 
ers, professional persons or others, university 
degree courses or art school courses. 

Apart from such courses adult education is 
4 characteristieally English product, and York- 
shire is so specially active that though its popu- 
lation is about one ninth of that of England 
and Wales, in the extent of its adult educational 
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enterprise it represents about one fifth. . . . The 
activities of the voluntary bodies and the cordial 
and broad-minded cooperation of the public 
authorities have created facilities which have 
brought within the influence of higher education 
a much larger proportion of the adult popula- 
tion than in the country as a whole, and almost 
every variety of educational enterprise finds a 
place in some part of the area .. . the total 
achievement represented by the combined efforts 
of students, teachers, organizers, committees 
and other directing bodies is, beyond all ques- 
tion, one to which it would be difficult to find a 
parallel. Only those who have attempted to 
create, even in the largest centers of popula- 
tion, a movement for higher education which 
combines zeal with efficiency and is popular 
without being superficial, can realize the full 
extent and the quality of the success of the 
effort which is the subject of this report. 

Apart from efforts in the first half of the 
nineteenth century, which included the founda- 
tion in 1842 of a People’s College in Sheffield, 
the report notes the University Extension Move- 
ment which was specially active from 1874 to 
1905, the Workers’ Educational Association and 
the foundation of university tutorial classes, 
which date from about 1903, and a third phase 
which extended the work of voluntary associa- 
tions, coordinated that work with the efforts of 
the local education authorities and saw the de- 
velopment of direct adult education by the local 
authorities. 

This third phase is associated with “a widen- 
ing of the educational aims and a greater 
diversity in the types of classes and courses.” 
This phase is necessarily complex, since no 
fewer than 15 local educational authorities are 
involved, while the universities are playing a 
hand, but in fact arrangements work smoothly. 
The tables provided by the report show that for 
the session 1926-27 there were 449 [sie] grant- 
aided adult non-vocational classes in Yorkshire 
made up of 173 elasses provided directly by 
local education authorities, 107 university 
classes, and 178 maintained for or by voluntary 
responsible bodies. These classes, in fact, make 
up in all 458 classes and these form the main 
subject of the report. 
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It is stated that nowhere has the Workers’ 
Educational Association established itself more 
fully as a partner in the work of organizing 
both the demand and the supply of adult edu- 
The villages in the North and East 
Ridings are probably better served than in any 
similar sparsely populated area in the North of 
England. The Educational Settlements Asso- 
ciation is a federation of autonomous settle- 


cation. 


ments or affiliated colleges grouped together 
for the purpose of organizing non-vocational 
classes for adults. Settlements at York and 
Sheffield are endeavoring to promote a many- 
sided corporate life with strong cultural inter- 
Friends can meet and talk, and “light 
refreshments” help to give homeliness and stim- 
“These settlements 


ests. 


ulus to social intercourse. 
are living institutions.” 

It is to be noticed that though the social 
services are regarded as predominant subjects 
of study, “in recent years literature has become 
the most popular single subject in almost every 
grade of class.’ 


A new phase has, in fact, been 
entered in adult education: “There has come to 
be something which is recognizable, although 
not definable, as adult education, taking shape 
in formal instruction, in philosophie diseussion, 
in reading, in certain kinds of recreation, and 
in the practice and pursuit of many arts and 
sciences.” The report lays stress on “the mis- 
sionary zeal of many of the teachers” and “the 
almost religious enthusiasm with which many 
of the rank and file pursue their mingled ob- 
jectives.” 

One of the great tasks of tutorial class teach- 
ing is to enable students who have left school at 
14 or 15 years of age “to enter upon studies 
which are appropriate for mature minds.” The 
chief appeal of the tutorial class is to working 
men primarily interested in economic and social 
problems. The Workers’ Educational Associa- 
tion has this tradition and organizes the classes. 
These classes are rarely entirely successful from 
the academic point of view, but the standard is 
a high university standard and there are other 
benefits arising from this fact. 


THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY OF 
CAIRO 
Ewart MemoriaAt HALL, the first new build- 
ing to be added to the old buildings in which the 
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American University of Cairo is conducted, was 
dedicated on April 1. Speakers at the dedica- 
tion ceremonies, including Egyptian leaders of 
national thought, characterized the American 
institution as one of the great forces to shape 
the Egypt of the future. 

According to the report of the celebration 
given in the Boston Evening Transcript, a bril- 
liant assemblage, headed by the representative 
of King Fuad, and including members of the 
royal cabinet, ministers and members of the 
Egyptian parliament, representatives of the 
British Commissioner in Egypt and prominent 
Americans, attended the ceremonies, which were 
held in the auditorium of the new building. 

The guests were welcomed at the doors of 
Ewart Memorial Hall by Dr. Charles R. Wat- 
son, president of the university; Dr. Robert §. 
McClenahan, dean of the College of Arts and 
Sciences, and Mr. North Winship, chargé d’af- 
faires of the American legation. 

The corner-stone of the building was laid in 
February, 1927, the ceremonies being attended 
by the king’s personal representative, Tewfik 
Nessim Pasha, chief of the royal cabinet. Com- 
pleted last month, the entire cost of the building 
was $150,000, of which $100,000 was given by 
an anonymous donor. The building is named in 
memory of the late William Dana Ewart, ot 
Chicago, a relative of the donor. The bronze 
memorial tablet, bearing a bas-relief portrait ot 
Mr. Ewart and inscriptions in English and 
Arabic, was unveiled by Mrs. Ruth Litt, of New 
York City, who came to Egypt as a representa- 
tive of the donor. munit 

In addition to the auditorium, Ewart Me 
morial Hall contains sixteen classrooms, a smal! 
chapel, four apartments for faculty members, 


braris 
braris 
paris} 
five office rooms and an exhibition room for the practi 
use of the university’s division of extension. brarie 
Under the direction of Professor Wendell Cle- the in 
land, this department of the university conducts 
in Cairo a child-welfare clinic for women and 
children in the native quarters, teaches hygien 
and sanitation in villages outside of Cairo and 
aids Egyptian leaders to spread American ideals 
of health throughout Egypt, by means of per 
odical meetings. One of the meetings was 4t- 
tended by more than 400 native sheiks, who 
came in a body from the ancient Mohammedan 


m ks 


conter 
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University, Al Ashar, which is also situated in 
Cairo. 

Nearly 350 Egyptian boys and young men are 
now enrolled in the American College of Arts 
and Sciences, and as a majority come from the 
leading families of Egypt their influence upon 
the progress of their own country is certain to 
be great. The university’s courses leading to a 
baccalaureate degree require eight years’ work, 
and as it was opened in 1920 its first bachelor 
of arts and sciences degrees will be awarded at 
the commencement in June. 

Addresses describing the various branches of 
the university’s work were given. 

Dr. William Baneroft Hill, of Poughkeepsie, 
\. Y., chairman of the university’s board of 
trustees, arrived in Egypt twelve hours before 
the ceremony and announced that the trustees 
will seek to raise for the university an endow- 
ment fund of $2,500,000. 


LIBRARIES IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Sivce long ago in Czechoslovakia all cultural 
associations established their own libraries and 
greater towns founded publie libraries. In 1919 
a law was passed in the Czechoslovak Parlia- 
ment of such a kind that was passed up to that 
time in no other state, according to the U. S. 
Bureau of Edueation. 

The law ordered that all communities are 
obligated to maintain publie libraries. Every 
town having 10,000 inhabitants must appoint 
a special officer—a librarian. This officer must 
have passed a full secondary school and one- 
year course for librarians. In smaller com- 
munities a teacher, who has acquired the li- 
brarian’s technique in a monthly course for li- 
brarians, is appointed. For librarians in small 
parishes the Ministry of Education sends a 
practical handbook on administering small li- 
braries. Instructors of the ministry perform 
the inspeetion of all libraries. A fifth of all 
books in every library must have instructive 
content. Larger towns are required to open a 
reading room of journals and must also have 
a loeal publie library of musical compositions. 

The law on publie libraries has an importance 
for the edueation of nationality minorities. 
Those minorities numbering in a community 
‘wo hundred persons at least have the right to 
establish a special publie local minority library 
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or a special department of the local public 
library. 

Every library is managed by a library council 
that is composed of persons of the same na- 
tionality for which the library was established. 
In the Czechoslovak Republic, especially in 
Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia, only a small 
number of illiterates was found; therefore the 
publie libraries of associations were changed 
into public libraries. The community must now 
secure for its library quarters fuel, lighting and 
a subvention according to the number of in- 
habitants. 

In 1920, 3,400 public libraries had 1,650,000 
books; in 1926, 16,200 public libraries had more 
than 5,000,000 books. The expenses for libra- 
ries were 15,000,000 kroner. In Bohemia, 
Moravia and Silesia only six per cent. of all 
communities have not yet their own library. 
One library is an average for 894 inhabitants, 
forty-four books are for 100 inhabitants, 7.1 
per cent. of all inhabitants are constant readers, 
and one reader had borrowed on average 18.3 
books. 

The communities must pay about 90 per cent. 
of all expenses; the state pays 10 per cent. The 
state has presented to communities nearly 50,- 
000 books. Of all expenses a fourth is neces- 
sary for the salaries of librarians and other 
employees. On the average a community pays 
for every inhabitant 1.39 kroner yearly for the 
library. In Subcarpathian Russia 300 library 
reading rooms were organized, having more 
than 50,000 Russian books and papers. 


THE RURAL SCHOOLS OF NEW YORK 
STATE 


Dr. Frank P. Graves, commissioner of edu- 
cation of the state of New York, has addressed 
the following letter to the trustees of the com- 
mon school districts of the state: 


The voters in nearly 9,000 common school dis- 
tricts in New York State will assemble Tuesday 
evening, May 1, 1928, to consider and decide ques- 
tions that are of tremendous importance to the 
boys and girls and to the taxpayers who live in 
these districts. 

During the past year I have been impressed with 
the interest shown by rural people in the improve- 
ment of their present schools and in providing bet- 
ter high-school advantages. Apparently they be- 
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lieve as do I, that as good elementary and as good 
high-school facilities should be provided in rural 
sections as are provided anywhere in the state. I 
am convinced that it is possible to have such facili- 
ties at reasonable tax rates and without closing any 
present schools for the use of younger children. 
We want these schools located near enough to the 
rural homes so that young people will not be re- 
quired to travel long distances, or live away from 
home, to be benefited by them. For these reasons 
in recent years, upon my recommendation, the 
legislature has made substantial increases in ap- 
propriations to rural schools. 

I shall recommend that still larger appropria- 
tions be made and distributed to reduce taxes in 
present districts and to provide high schools so 
that all rural boys and girls may attend their own 
and not somebody else’s high school. Such schools 
can be provided, as they are now being provided 
in some sections, without the forced closing of any 
present schools. Rural parents should have the op- 
portunity of high-school education for their chil- 
dren after they have paid one school tax. 

I desire, therefore, to make two recommenda- 
tions: 

1. Let action be taken by the voters at this meet- 
ing to provide the best possible school opportunity 
in each present district by (a) electing school of- 
ficials who will take a genuine and real interest 
in the school, and (b) making sufficient appropria- 
tions to employ a satisfactory teacher, purchase 
any needed equipment and make such repairs as 
may be necessary for the comfort and welfare of 
the children. 

2. I recommend that a committee be appointed 
in each common school district for the purpose of 
visiting a central school district some time during 
the year if it is possible to do so. Perhaps in some 
sections rural districts can join in selecting a rep- 
resentative committee for this purpose. The com- 
mittee so appointed should go to a central district 
that has been in operation for a year or more and 
there ascertain from the rural people what they 
think of the central district plan for the education 
of their children. If an investigation can be made 
in this way either by districts singly or by joint 
action, I believe it will be found that central dis- 
tricts are working satisfactorily for rural people 
and that those who live in them think that they 
have found a way to obtain good elementary and 
good high-school facilities at reasonable tax rates. 

Remember that after a central district has been 
formed, not a single school that was maintained in 
any district at the time the central district was 
established may be closed for the lower six grades 
unless people who live in that district vote to close 
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it. This makes it possible for parents to have the 
small school near home for the little children ang 
their own high school within reasonable distance fo, 
older children. If your district will appoint a cop. 
mittee to carry out this recommendation, such com. 
mittee may obtain from your district superiy. 
tendent of schools or from the department the loca. 
tion of the nearest central school district. 

Again I pledge you my best effort for the ef. 
cient management of all the schools, both rural and 
urban. 


CHILD HEALTH DAY 
THE designation of May 1 as “Child Health 
Day,” as proposed in a resolution (H. J. Res, 
184) by Representative Greenwood (Dem.), o/ 
Washington, Ind., was advocated by Mr. Green- 
wood and by W. C. Hushing, legislative repre- 
sentative of the American Federation of Labor, 
before the House Committee on Education at a 
recent hearing. 
Child health work throughout the country wil! 
be given added impetus if “Child Health Day” 
is given national recognition through a presi- 
dential proclamation, according to Mr. Green- 
wood. A large number of groups interested in 
this work have set aside May 1 for this purpose 
and have declared in favor of the resolution. 
These include the American Federation o! 
Labor, the National Child Health Association, 
the Departments of Health in several different 
states, charitable organizations and _parent- 
teachers’ associations. 
The full text of the resolution follows: 


WHEREAS, The quality of the adult citizenry | 
a country depends upon the opportunities for whole- 
sale development provided in childhood; and 

WHEREAS, In order to secure such well-rounded 
development, it is essential that provision be made 
for a year-round child health program; and 

WHEREAS, The concentration of the public mind 
on the necessity of such a year-round program cal 
be effectively achieved by setting aside one day for 
this purpose as ‘‘Child Health Day:’’ Therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, By the Senate and House of Repre 
sentatives of the United States of America in (ou 
gress assembled, that the President of the United 
States is hereby authorized and requested to iss 
a proclamation calling upon the government officials 
to display the United States flag on all government 
buildings, and the people of the United States ' 
display the flag at their homes or other suitad' 
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places, on May 1 of each year, in order to awaken 
the people of our country to the fundamental 
necessity of a year-round program looking toward 
the protection and the development of the physical 
and the mental health of our children. 

Sec. 2. That May 1 shall hereafter be designated 
and known as May Day Child Health Day and that 
it shall be the duty of the president to request its 
observance as provided in this resolution. 


THE EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT OF 
THE PHILADELPHIA MUSEUM 
OF ART 

More than $850,000 of the $1,850,000 now 
being raised for the Museum of Art at Phila- 
delphia will be used in developing further the 
industrial and educational features of the new 
institution, and about $300,000 of this, accord- 
ing to Staunton B. Peck, chairman of the com- 
mittee on Commerce and Industry of the Mu- 
seum Fund, will be used for the establishment, 
equipment and endowment of a research labora- 
tory in the museum. 

Business will benefit through the services of a 
consultant thoroughly conversant with the rela- 
tion of art to industry. The man to be chosen 
in this connection, the committee explains, will 
cooperate with more than 100 trade organiza- 
tions. A total of $420,000 is stipulated as nee- 
essary for the endowment and to provide for 
the expense of this department and the edu- 
cational division. 

The balance of the $850,000 is needed to pro- 
vide a purchase fund for educational equipment 
and for the establishment of lecture courses and 
for free publie lectures. 

Another important service the new museum 
will render will be a series each year of art-in- 
industry exhibitions at which manufacturers 
and merchants may display the finest of their 
products to be studied in comparison with the 
best work of art and industry of the past. 

These exhibitions will be more than an ex- 
perimental demonstration of the advances Phil- 
adelphia and other American manufacturers 
have made in introducing good designs into 
manufactured articles. They will be a directed 
education of the publie taste, an intelligent en- 
fouragement on the part of the new museum 
for designers to plan the best, manufacturers to 
make the best and the publie to buy the best. 
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Of the projected educational department, a 
statement by the committee says: 


This work will be in charge of an educational di- 
rector. He will have a staff of three instructors 
when the service is inaugurated. The department 
will be amplified as its needs grow. Courses will 
be given to specialized groups, museum workers, 
students, sales people and buyers, home makers, 
teachers, industrial groups and to the general 
public. 

Among the important courses will be those on 
industrial art for men and women engaged in 
manufacturing. The employer may send selected 
groups of his workers to receive specific informa- 
tion about the subjects with which they are most 
concerned. Department stores and merchants may 
send their employees for courses at the museum 
which will be conducted for their benefit. 

Popular lectures to which the public will be ad- 
mitted will be given on Saturdays and Sundays and 
will include such subjects as glass making, furni- 
ture for the modern home, lights and lighting and 
modern craftsmanship in metal. Gallery talks will 
cover the principal collections. Teachers in the 
public schools will avail themselves of the treasures 
of the Museum of Art. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SURVEY OF THE 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 

Tue Educational Survey Commission sent out 
by the Hampton and Tuskegee Institutes to 
study educational conditions in the Virgin 
Islands left St. Thomas for Porto Rico en route 
to the United States on April 15. The commis- 
sion, which is composed of Thomas H. Dickin- 
son, of New York City; Dr. W. Carson Ryan, 
Jr., of Swarthmore College; Mr. W. T. B. Wil- 
liams, of Tuskegee Institute, and Mr. C. D. 
Stevens, of Hampton Institute, spent three 
weeks in a survey of the educational facilities of 
the three islands of St. Thomas, St. John and 
St. Croix. Side trips for comparison were also 
made to the island of Tortola in the British 
West Indies and to Porto Rico. 

Of the purposes and results of the survey the 
chairman of the commission, Mr. Dickinson, 
said: 


While it is as yet too early to forecast the find- 
ings and recommendations of the commission, which 
must of course be submitted to the authorities who 
made the survey possible, certain problems of edu- 
eation in the Virgin Islands stand out clearly. 
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First of these is the need for an intensified pro- 
gram of agricultural and industrial education 
which would equip the young people for a useful 
future in the islands rather than encouraging their 
exodus to other places to which they may not be 
well adapted. In this connection the commission 
learned with interest of the proposal for the estab- 
lishment of an agricultural and industrial insti- 
tute in St. Croix. Such an institute could not be 
looked upon with anything but favor. My col- 
leagues on the commission also expressed their in- 
terest in measures which would raise the standards 
of teaching in the elementary grades, especially in 
rural districts; important among these were pro- 
posals for increased training of teachers and better 
contacts for qualified teachers with the systems of 
the states by means of scholarships and exchanges 
of teachers. 

The commission is fully aware that all programs 
for the improvement of education are dependent 
upon funds and that the resources of the islands 
are limited. The commission holds that education 
is a function that in large measure belongs to the 
people themselves and that when the people of the 
islands learn the value of education they will be 
eager to join with the government in supporting it. 





THE MERGER OF ST. STEPHEN’S COL- 
LEGE WITH COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

Sr. STePHEN’s CouLecE at Annandale-on-Hud- 
son, New York, has been consolidated with 
Columbia University on a parity with Columbia 
and Barnard Colleges. 

St. Stephen’s is ninety miles from Morning- 
side Heights. The number of students will be 
limited to 250, and exceptionally high standards 
will be required of them. A fund of $2,000,000 
will be sought at once to increase facilities at 
the new branch of Columbia. 

The college will remain under the influence 
of the Episcopal Church, with the Bishop of 
New York as chairman of the board. 

The announcement states that: 


The college will stress the intellectual importance 
of religion. There will not, however, be any re- 
striction along denominational or racial lines in the 
selection of its student body. 

The arrangement is of advantage in the judg- 
ment of those responsible for the two institutions, 
both to the college and to the university. It en- 
ables the university to enlarge the field of its in- 
fluence in undergraduate education without making 
Columbia College larger than the best educational 
procedure of to-day warrants. 
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Some features of the incorporation are these: 
The President of Columbia University, p;. 
Nicholas Murray Butler, becomes also the President 
of St. Stephen’s College. The actual administra. 
tion at Annandale will remain under the direetioy 
of Dr. Bernard Iddings Bell, who has directed s+. 
Stephen ’s since its reorganization nine years ago, 
He will become warden of the college and dean of 
the faculty. The teaching staff is appointed jointly 
by both institutions, and its members have title and 
status in Columbia University. 
The degree granted will be the Bachelor of Arts 
degree of Columbia University conferred in §¢. 
Stephen’s College, and will in all respects be 
equivalent to the degree of the university conferred 
in Columbia College. 
With the adoption of the agreement the follow. 
ing members of the faculty of the college are ap. 
pointed to be members of the teaching staff of 
Columbia University: 
Religion, Bernard Iddings Bell, D.D., professor 
Greek, Lucius R. Shero, Ph.D., professor; Joseph 
E. Harry, Ph.D., associate professor. 
Latin, Irville F. Davidson, M.A., professor. 
Romance languages, James H. Wilson, M.A 


(Oxon), Ph.D., professor; Louis F. Corti, in- 
structor. 
Germanic languages, John T. Krumpelmann 


Ph.D., professor. 

English, Edwin C. Upton, M.A., professor; Ed 
ward N. Voorhees, M.A., associate professor; 
George A. Libaire, M.A., instructor. 

History, Francis R. Flournoy, Ph.D., professor. 

Social sciences, Lyford P. Edwards, Ph.D., pro 
fessor. 

Biology, Vasil Obreshkove, Ph.D., associate pro- 
fessor. 

Chemistry, Stanley F. Brown, M.A., assistant 
professor. 

Mathematics and physics, Harold F. Phaler 
Ph.D., professor. 

Philosophy and psychology, Frank D. Coop, 
M.A. (Cantab), assistant professor. 

Public speaking, Kenneth O. Crosby, B.D., 
structor. 

St. Stephen’s College will be limited in size t 
250 students. It will accept only those of excep 
tional ability and earnestness. It will as little # 
possible use lecture methods of instruction. It wi! 
exempt all capable upper classmen from classro0” 
exercises and enable them to go as far and as fa! 
as they may desire under the individual guidan¢ 
of competent tutor-professors. It will have its 0¥' 
athletic program and activities, subordinated to ™ 
tellectual achievement, and with no football. It 
will reduce student costs to the lowest limit com 
sonant with efficiency. 
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St. Stephen’s College will continue to be entirely 
dependent upon its own funds. Steps will at once 
be taken toward securing $2,000,000 for immediate 
enlargement of plant. 


The announcement was made on behalf of 
Columbia University by Dr. Butler and on be- 
half of St. Stephen’s by the following trustees: 
Haley Fiske, William Harrison, Oliver B. 
James, Henry Darlington, Hughell W. Fos- 
broke, Jacob Probst and Joseph P. Day. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND 
NEWS 


Tue fifty-ninth annual convention of the Na- 
tional Education Association will be held at 
Cleveland, Ohio, from February 20 to 28, 1929. 


Iv is reported in the daily papers that the 
leave of absence of President Kenyon L. Butter- 
field, of the Michigan Agricultural College, who 
is at present attending a religious conference in 
Palestine, has been extended by the State Board 
of Agriculture without consulting his wishes 
from May 1 to July 1; that the board has voted 
to dismiss Dr. John Phelan, dean of the depart- 
ment of education; Professor John D. Willard, 
head of the continuing education department, 
and Mr. Ross W. Mayer, assistant. For the 
announced purpose of cutting down the existing 
deficit, the board voted to abolish, at the end of 
the fiscal year on June 30, the continuing edu- 
cation department and the office of the dean, 
both of which were instituted by Dr. Butterfield. 
Mr. Mayer’s position as assistant will also be 
abolished at that time. 


Mrs. CHARLES KirKLAND Roys, executive sec- 
retary of the Board of Foreign Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church, has been elected dean of 
Wells College, Aurora-on-Cayuga, New York. 


Dr. A. R. Brupacner, president of the New 
York State College at Albany, has sailed for 
Europe, where he expects to represent the col- 
lege at the pedagogical congress in Berlin, con- 
ducted under the auspices of the International 
Federation of Teachers’ Associations. He will 
visit leading educational institutions in Germany 
and England. While Dr. Brubacher is abroad, 
Dean William H. Metzler will be acting presi- 
dent of the college. 
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Dr. ALBERT O. Hayes, who has served during 
the past two years as visiting professor of geol- 
ogy at Rutgers University, has been appointed 
professor of geology and head of the depart- 
ment. 


Dr. ANNIE L. MacLeop, since 1922 professor 
of chemistry and director of euthenies at Vassar 
College, has been appointed dean of the college 
of home economics of Syracuse University, to 
sueceed Mrs. Florence E. S. Knapp. 


Miss FLorRENce PurtneTon, academic and 
social dean of Mount Holyoke College, will re- 
sign in the autumn of 1929. Miss Harriett 
Allyn, professor at Vassar, has been named to 
succeed Miss Purington as academic dean. Mrs. 
Alice Browne Frame, dean of Yenching College 
in Peking, will take over the duties of social 
dean in September. Miss Purington plans to 
devote her time to research and travel. 


Dr. Doveuas WaPLEs, assistant professor in 
the school of education in the University of 
Chicago, has been made professor of method in 
the graduate library school. 


Miss AGNes R. WayMAN has been promoted 
to an associate professorship of physical educa- 
tion in Barnard College. 


Proressor GraHaM Wa..as, Litt.D., emeritus 
professor of political science of the University 
of London, has accepted the invitation of the 
council of Morley College to become its presi- 
dent. 


THe Reverenp W. T. A. Barper, principal 
of the Richmond (Surrey) Wesleyan Theolog- 
ical College since 1920, has announced his in- 
tention of resigning next year. 


THE honorary doctorate of laws will be con- 
ferred by the University of St. Andrews on 
Professor William Darrach, dean of the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons of Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


Dr. Jonn LEIGHTON Stuart, president of 
Yenching University, China, was recently the 
guest of honor at a luncheon in New York City, 
given by the American Asiatic Association. 


On the evening of Wednesday, May 2, at 
6:30 P. M., Francisean Hotel, at Albuquerque, 
New Mexico, the regents of the University of 
New Mexico will give a dinner in honor of Dean 
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John D. Clark, who is now finishing his twenty- 
first year as a member of the faculty. 

Tuomas I. Parkinson, professor of legisla- 
tion at the Columbia Law School since 1917, who 
was recently elected president of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, will continue to lecture 
at the university. 

W. H. Perry, superintendent of schools at 
Leominster, Massachusetts, was elected president 
of the Massachusetts Association of School Su- 
perintendents at the fourteenth annual confer- 
ence of superintendents conducted at the State 
Normal School at Bridgewater. S. Monroe 
Graves, superintendent at Wellesley, was elected 
vice-president. 

Maurice E. RoGAauin, principal of P. S. 64, 
the Bronx, New York City, has been nominated 
by the Board of Superintendents of the Depart- 
ment of Education for the principalship of the 
Jamaica Training School for Teachers, vacant 
by the retirement of Dr. Archibald C. Me- 
Lachlan. 


Mitton C, Porrer, since 1914 superintendent 
of the schools of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, has 
been unanimously reelected. His salary has been 
inereased to $12,000. 


W. F. Hatt has been appointed state rural 
school supervisor of Arkansas to succeed H. L. 
Turner, who resigned to reenter Peabody Col- 
lege at Nashville to complete the work for the 
degree of Ph.D. 

SUPERINTENDENT R. E. BAuuietre, of Stur- 
geon Bay, Wisconsin, will succeed the late W. 
N. Parker as head of the Parker Teachers 
Ageney at Madison. 


Proressor J, A. Leiauron, of the depart- 
ment of philosophy of the Ohio State Univer- 
sity, will offer courses in philosophy during the 
coming summer at the Southern Branch of the 
University of California at Los Angeles. He 
expects to leave Columbus early in April for a 
motor trip to the Pacific Coast, lecturing en 
route before the University of Kentucky, Tulane 
University, The Round Table Club of New Or- 
leans, the Philosophical Institute of Houston, 
Texas, and the University of Texas. 


Proressor Stuart A. Rice, of the depart- 
ment of sociology of the University of Pennsyl- 
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vania, is on leave of absence for the academic 
year and is devoting the year to a study of meth- 
ods of research, with emphasis on quantitative 
technique. Professor Rice is carrying out his 
project in cooperation with the National Socia! 
Science Research Council. 


Miss Mary Maruews, daughter of Dr. 
Shailer Mathews, dean of the School of Divinity 
of the University of Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed curator of education at the Brooklyn 
Children’s Museum. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, Columbia University, has 
announced a course in safety education for the 
1928 summer session, to be given by Miss Mary 
O. Pottenger, elementary supervisor in the 
schools of Springfield, Massachusetts, where 
particular progress in this field has been made. 
Miss Pottenger is consultant for the Educatior 
Division of the National Safety Council. 


Proressor FLETCHER Harper Swirt, of the 
School of Education, University of California, 
Berkeley, will lecture in the summer session of 
the Harvard Graduate School of Education. At 
the close of the session he expects to sail for 
Europe, where he plans to spend his sabbatical 
year in studying the systems of school support 
of France, Germany and England. 


PRESIDENT CoOLIDGE will address on May 16 
a joint meeting in Washington of the American 
Federation of Arts and the American Associa- 
tion of Museums. 


Dr. Sav-Ke ALFRED Sze, Chinese Minister to 
the United States, will be the speaker at the 
commencement exercises of Lafayette College, 
which will be held from June 6 to 9. 


Sm Ropert A. Fatconer, president of the 
University of Toronto, will be the commence- 
ment speaker at Wellesley College on June 1%. 


Artur WILson Pace, vice-president of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
will deliver the commencement address at the 
University of North Carolina on June 11. 


Dr. Rosert A. MiutiKan, director of the 
Norman Bridge Laboratories of the California 
Institute of Technology, will be the principal 
speaker at the opening of the new science build 
ing at Berea College, Kentucky. 
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Av a luncheon in New York City on April 21 
an alumni association of the New York Univer- 
sity School of Education was formed. John J. 
Lottus, principal of Publie School 80, Brook- 
lyn, was unanimously elected president, and 
Charles H. Cheney, district superintendent of 
schools for Westchester County, first vice-presi- 
dent. Dean John J. Withers and Dr. Thomas 
H. Balliet, of the university, spoke at the lunch- 
eon. Other speakers included John S. Roberts, 
district superintendent of schools in New York; 
Olive M. Jones, former president of the Na- 
tional Edueation Association, and Mr. Loftus. 


Tue best methods to be used in training 
young men and women for executive positions 
were diseussed at a vocational training confer- 
ence in Boston on April 17, under the auspices 
of the Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union. Miss Amy M. Fackt presided and the 
principal speakers were Dr. W. W. Charters, 
professor of education at the University of Chi- 
cago; Dr. William H. Timbie, professor of elec- 
trical engineering at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, and Dr. Ruth Wheeler, professor 
of physiology and nutrition at Vassar College. 


THe March issue of the Chicago Schools 
Journal is devoted to the memory of the late 
William Bishop Owen, president of the Chicago 
Normal School, who founded the journal in 
1918. 


Bisnop James Epwarp Dickey, of Louisville, 
Ky., for thirteen years president of Emory Col- 
lege, died on April 17 at the age of sixty-three 
years. 

Dr. Samurt Biuack McCormick, chancellor 
emeritus of the University of Pittsburgh, died 
on April 18 at the age of sixty-nine years. 


Dr. Encar S. Suumway, formerly head of 
the classieal department in the Manual Train- 
ing High School in Brooklyn, New York, died 
on April 19, aged seventy-two years. 


Tue thirty-fifth annual meeting of the Inter- 
national Kindergarten Union was held at Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, during the first week of 
April. Kindergarten and first and seeond grade 
teachers numbering more than 1,200 from half 
the states of the Union and several foreign 
nations were present. It is expected that the 
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congress will be held in Rochester, N. Y., in 
1929. 


THe second annual Secondary School Con- 
ference sponsored by the University of New 
Hampshire was held on April 27 and 28. The 
subject discussed was “Education for Leader- 
ship.” 


A CONFERENCE of the staffs of museums, 
botanie gardens and similar institutions in the 
New York metropolitan area will be held at 
the Brooklyn Botanic Garden on May 4. The 
morning will be given over to an informal dis- 
cussion of the problems relating to the eduéa- 
tional work of the various institutions. A 
luncheon will be served in the laboratory build- 
ing at noon, which will be followed by an in- 
spection of the conservatories, grounds and edu- 
cational equipment of the garden. 


Yate UNIVERSITY receives the sum of $1,000,- 
000 by the will of the late Chauncey M. Depew. 


A errr of $50,000 to the University of the 
South, Sewanee, from Mrs. Hugh McK. Landon, 
of Indianapolis, is announced. Mrs, Landon’s 
gift to Sewanee, whose plans call for the sub- 
scription of $2,000,000, is for the endowment of 
a chair of English. 


WiLuiAM PraGer, director of the Jewish 
Theological Seminary, New York City, has 
given $100,000 toward the erection of the pro- 
posed new buildings. 


On Sunday, April 15, the new building unit 
and Matthiessen Memorial Auditorium of the 
LaSalie-Peru-Oglesby Junior College and 
LaSalle-Peru Township High School at LaSalle, 
Illinois, were dedicated. The new building was 
largely the result of a gift of $400,000 to the 
community by Mrs. Eda Matthiessen and Mrs. 
George Preston Blow. The dedicatory address 
was given by State Superintendent Francis G. 
Blair. 


AN appropriation of $300,000 annually for 
education of Indian children in Oklahoma, 
would be authorized by a bill introduced in the 
House, April 3, by Representative Howard, of 
Tulsa, Okla. The bill was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 


F. G. TattMAn, Wilmington, Del., has made 
a gift of $100,000 to Bowdoin College, to estab- 
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lish the Tallman lecture fund, the income from 
which will be used to bring to the college visit- 
ing professors or lecturers, preferably from 
abroad. The fund is established as a memorial 
to the Bowdoin members of the Tallman family. 


THE sum of $250,000 has been subscribed up 
to the present toward the Princeton University 
endowment fund of two million dollars for in- 
crease in salaries, 

THE International Young Men’s Christian 
Association College at Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, has purchased sixty acres of land border- 
ing on Massasoit Lake, primarily to provide a 
place where students preparing to become camp 
directors and nature study leaders can find a 
favorable opportunity for field studies. Future 
expansion of the college also is a consideration. 

GEORGE EASTMAN has renewed for the coming 
year three substantial fellowships for the study 
of the psychology of music in the University of 
lowa. 

A GRADUATE fellowship of $1,000 at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, for the yecr 
1928-29, is offered by the National Bureau of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters for work on 
constructing a course of study in “Safety Edu- 
cation for Secondary Schools.” 

Mr, AND Mrs. Francis P. Garvan, New York 
City, have again contributed $37,200, to be 
awarded by the American Chemical Society to 
the winners in the sixth annual prize essay con- 
test in chemistry for 1928-29. The contest is 
open to students in high schools, colleges, nor- 
mal schools and teachers’ colleges. 


HOW TO MAKE NATURALISTS 

TueEy go filing through the groomed park— 
those students “studying” birds or trees or flow- 
ers—they bustle along the brook with the in- 
structor in the lead, or, more prosaically, they 
stand grouped in the school’s back yard, unin- 
spired eyes on the face of the teacher. Strange 
to say, they have faith that such a diluted potion 
is all the charm they need to transform them 
into folk who understand nature and the wisdom 
of her ways. 

Such a dilettante method can never make 
teachers of science who not only have a real 
flair for adventuring in the out-of-doors, but 
who understand, so far as any one may, the 


meaning of all that they see. Instructors made 
by the “sip-and-a-bite” method may be good— 
but not very good. City children taught on the 
hit-and-miss plan can never regain the heritage 
the city has wrested from them. 

The Cleveland School of Education has found 
the real way to make instructors who teach the 
out-of-doors, not about the out-of-doors. Its 
nature guide school, with a session from June 
17 to July 27, is unique. It will make it pos- 
sible for 150 men and women to live on a thirty- 
one-acre wooded village campus, that of West- 
ern Reserve Academy at Hudson, Ohio, around 
which stretches invitingly five hundred acres of 
farm and forest. Here the students will sleep, 
eat, in the morning study about birds or trees 
or flowers or local geography, in the afternoons 
go adventuring under the guidance of Dr. Wil- 
liam G. Vinal, former Yosemite guide, one-time 
of the forestry school of Syracuse University— 
a man rough and ready, his sandy hair bleached 
by the suns of many states. Later they them- 
selves guide a group of juniors, twenty-five of 
whom between the ages of ten and fifteen will 
be enrolled. 

There will be time each day for a few homely 
chores—one must make his bed, take a turn at 
waiting on table. There will be opportunity for 
handcraft instruction, for instruction in farm- 
ing, for work in the library; hours for tennis, 
for other games, for rest. The fascination of 
trailing, of scouting, of over-night camping, of 
camp cooking will not be neglected. Wednes- 
day and Saturday afternoons will be left free 
for such enchantments. 

As for the juniors, in addition to the work 
and play which they share with the adults, ther 
are plans destined to appeal to them especially. 
For instance, each will choose and care for one 
farm animal. Mary’s little lamb will be no 
creature of the imagination at this school of the 
forest. 

And the evenings? Camp fires will glow in 
the quiet. A naturalist will tell a story, or 
stunts will amuse. 

Thus there will be thorough scientific training 
for these men and women; there will be more— 
the walking and the seeing habit will be instilled. 
And these habits teachers must have, else the 
blind lead the blind and the whole crowd finally 
arrives by a roundabout way at the smug village 
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of Nowhere. The Wilderness School of the 
Cleveland School of Education affords training 
in nature ways such as was attained in a former 
day only by the woodsman who spent weeks on 
the trail learning in an intriguing university, 
but a hard one—the University of Hard Knocks. 
Ciara C, Ewart 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


THE HARVEY TRICENTENARY 


I Have been thinking that it might promote 
a large educational purpose along the lines of 
public appreciation of science if the eommence- 
ment exercises in many parts of the country 
should this year take advantage of the three 
hundredth anniversary of William Harvey’s 
work on the cireulation of the blood to stress 
the spiritual values of the scientific method. Of 
course, I should like to see emphasized some- 
thing more than the mere appreciation of Har- 
vey’s discovery in the medical field, since, after 
all, Harvey introduced a revolutionary method 
in dealing with theoretical and practical prob- 
lems. I am increasingly impressed with the 
need for a better understanding of the meaning 
and methods of scientific research as it affects 
medical practice and health, and a suitable 
presentation of Harvey would seem to offer an 
opportunity to orient public opinion in these 
matters. 

The American Association for Medical Prog- 
ress, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York City, has 
worked up some material of a biographical and 
bibliographical nature which may be of use in 
preparing addresses or programs on Harvey. 
This will be sent on application to the executive 
secretary. 

BenJ. C. GRUENBERG, 
Managing Director 





QUOTATIONS 
CONDEMNED SCHOOLS 

Tue detailed information supplied by the 
board of education as to the 544 elementary 
schools condemned as unfit for school purposes 
will come as a surprise to those who are accus- 
tomed to think that voluntary school managers 
are the sole offenders. Of these schools 473 are 
in England, and of these 146 are council schools 
and 327 voluntary schools; while in Wales, of 
71 condemned schools 32 are council schools and 
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39 voluntary schools. In the Principality, 9,432 
children are on the registers of the condemned 
council schools and 7,458 on the registers of the 
condemned voluntary schools. In England, 
40,163 children are on the registers of the con- 
demned council and 81,886 on the registers of 
the condemned voluntary schools. In all there 
are 139,989 children in schools unfit for school 
use, and of these the local education authorities 
are responsible for about 50,000 and the volun- 
tary school managers for about 90,000. These 
are schools that are actually condemned. There 
are vast numbers of other elementary schools 
that are in a second Black List of schools capa- 
ble of reparation but not yet repaired. It is 
a serious indictment, involving about 160 local 
authorities and even London (which possesses 
three council schools unfit for use and two vol- 
untary schools in the same state). The worst 
offender is the County of Durham, where 22 
council schools are unfit for use with 7,756 chil- 
dren on the registers, as well as seven volun- 
tary schools with 1,004 on the registers. The 
West Riding of Yorkshire has 15 council 
schools unfit for use with 2,809 children on the 
registers. So far as voluntary schools go, the 
chief offenders are Lancashire, Shropshire, Bir- 
mingham and Manchester. In Wales, Car- 
marthenshire is conspicuously weak, there being 
seven council schools (with 1,852 children on 
the registers) and eight voluntary schools (with 
1,025 children on the registers) unfit for use. 

These figures call for urgent action. In the 
majority of cases there are only a small num- 
ber of schools of this wretched type under one 
authority, but i. the crowded areas this involves, 
as in Shefficid and West Ham, a great number 
of children. It is said that the board of edu- 
cation is doing all that it ean. Lord Eustace 
Perey said recently in the House of Commons 
that he is employing all the pressure in his 
power. But is this the case? Is the board 
powerless to help the 140,000 children who are 
being educated under conditions which make 
real education impossible? The board has au- 
thority to withhold grant in cases like this, and 
it is inconceivable that the present position can 
continue. It may be that the voluntary school 
managers are doing their best, and certainly 
fairly rapid progress is being made with respect 
to these schools. If progress is impossible, the 
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managers can close their school. This is not 
the case with the local authorities. Hence, in 
the case of the local education authorities, who 
are responsible for 50,000 children who are 
being educated under these conditions, no ex- 
cuse whatever can be made. It is the statutory 
duty of these authorities to provide adequate 
accommodations and they are failing to do so. 
—The London Times Educational Supplement. 





BOOKS AND LITERATURE 


Teaching in the Intermediate Grades. By 
FREELAND, G. E., Apams, R. M., and Hat, 
K. H. 1927, pp. xvii+ 298, $2.15. Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 


A BOOK devoted exclusively to the problems 
and practices involved in teaching in the inter- 
mediate grades should be welcomed by those 
interested primarily in this field of elementary 
education. It should meet a long-felt need for 
an adequate analysis and interpretation of 
classroom procedures for children from nine to 
twelve years of age. A great deal has been 
written regarding the work of the primary 
grades and the junior high school, but the 
teacher or supervisor of the intermediate grades 
has had to depend upon contributions to the 
general field of education or to texts on general 
methods or principles of teaching for guidance 
and inspiration. 

The opening chapter gives a graphic account 
of the changes that have taken place in the 
reorganization of curricula and methods in these 
grades by means of a visit to a modern elemen- 
tary school. Here one sees the spirit and tech- 
nique of the new education. The child, his 
nature, needs, interests and experiences are con- 
sidered and utilized in planning and organizing 
learning situations. Formal presentation of 
subject-matter with the teacher as the center of 
the picture is replaced in the modern school- 
room by interesting, purposeful activities ema- 
nating from some life situation. In the many 
natural and social experiences that the children 
are engaged in during the visit to the various 
grades—the watchwords of modern educational 
practice are in evidence—self-activity, self- 
expression, pupil initiative, class cooperation. 
This transforms the schoolroom into a place 
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where children are learning by living together 
in a happy, natural, social and yet stimulating 
and challenging environment. The teacher is 
seen not as a taskmaster or dominating autocrat 
as was her role in the school of a few decades 
ago, but rather as a helpful counselor and 
friend—intelligently stimulating, encouraging, 
guiding and directing the learning. It is inter- 
esting to note that when the accomplishments 
of these pupils in the various formal subjects 
are measured by standard tests, the scores made 
are higher than the standard norms for these 
grades. 

After presenting in a general way the spirit 
and atmosphere of the intermediate class work 
in a modern school, the characteristics and needs 
of the intermediate grade child are next con- 
sidered. Then follow chapters devoted to the 
problems and technique involved in handling the 
various experiences and activities in the elemen- 
tary subjects—reading, oral and written En- 
glish, health, the content subjects (geography 
and history), nature study and science, the tool 
or key subjects (writing, spelling and arith- 
metic). 

As so much of the work of these grades finds 
natural expression in dramatization a chapter 
is devoted to a consideration of the values and 
types of dramatization and helpful suggestions 
for the teacher in realizing the best results from 
this type of work. The concluding chapter 
presents in some detail a description of a num- 
ber of actual intermediate grade projects as 
they were successfully worked out by pupils 
and teacher. 

One of the outstanding features of this book 
that should appeal to the intermediate grade 
teacher is the large number of illustrations, 
taken from actual classroom practices, deserib- 
ing the various techniques and procedures that 
have been used successfully in planning and 
building adequate learning situations. For in- 
stance, after objectives and standards in oral 
and silent reading in the intermediate grades 
have been considered in a general way, an entire 
chapter follows on practices in teaching read 
ing which describes many interesting activities 
that have been carried out in the various grades 
for the purpose of stimulating a greater interest 
in reading, and of improving reading ability. 
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The “Summary,” “Questions to Emphasize,” 
“Major Issues,” “Problems for Discussion,” 
“Suggested Readings,” at the close of each 
chapter, will make this book especially usable 
as a classroom text. It should prove valuable 
in the coneluding semesters of a teacher-train- 
ing course, following a general course in the 
principles of teaching or educational psychol- 
ogy for students in training or anticipating 
training. Teachers in service would also find 
it most helpful and stimulating in aequainting 
them with the more modern and progressive 
trends and practices in the intermediate grades. 

J. Jones Hupson 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 

CLEVELAND SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 





REPORTS 
THE REORGANIZATION OF THE AMER- 
ICAN EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM?! 


FOREWORD 


For seven years, 1920 to 1927, the Common- 
wealth Fund subsidized and sponsored a series 
of education investigations. The grants were 
made on the recommendation of a committee, 
known as the Educational Research Committee, 
whose members represented various fields of 
educational seience. As the undertaking de- 
veloped the Educational Research Committee ap- 
pointed subcommittees, in part composed of 
delegates from its own membership, to plan and 
oversee special projects. One of these subcom- 
mittees, called the Committee on Administra- 
tive Units, presented its final report to the 
directors of the Commonwealth Fund in the 
summer of 1927. The substance of the report? 
is reprinted here for the benefit of the wider 
educational publie. 


CONFERENCE CALLED By COMMONWEALTH Funp 


The Committee on Administrative Units was 
the outgrowth of a conference held at High- 
land Park, Illinois, September 16 and 17, 1922. 
The conference was called at the behest of the 
Educational Research Committee of the Com- 
monwealth Fund, which during the two years of 


‘Report of the Committee on Administrative 
Units of the Commonwealth Fund. 

* The full report is published in the University 
of Buffalo Studies Vol. VIII, No. 1. 
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its existence had considered a wide variety of 
research projects dealing with one or another 
phase of the large general problem of the reor- 
ganization of the administrative units of the 
American educational system. The conference 
was asked to report on the desirability of sub- 
sidizing a group of related investigations 
planned to show whether or not the need for 
comprehensive reorganization of the adminis- 
trative framework of American education exists, 
and if so the lines that could most profitably be 
followed in the process of reorganization. Those 
present at the conference were Messrs. Samuel 
P. Capen and Charles H. Judd, representing 
the Educational Research Committee; Professor 
W. Wallace Charters, of the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology; Albert B. Meredith, commis- 
sioner of education of Connecticut, and Super- 
intendent Will C. Wood, of the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction of California. 


REVIEW OF THE REORGANIZATION MOVEMENT 


For more than thirty years, ever since the 
issuance of the report of the Committee of Ten, 
the subject of the reorganization of the school 
system has been prominent in educational dis- 
cussions. Committees of the National Educa- 
tion Association have periodically considered it 
and offered recommendations. Committees of 
other educational bodies have recommended the 
reorganization of this unit or of that. Out- 
standing educational leaders have delivered em- 
phatie pronouncements in favor of reorganiza- 
tion. Since the rise of university schools of 
education an increasing number of scientific 
studies bearing upon the necessity for and the 
possibility of reorganization in elementary and 
secondary education have appeared. Surveys 
of state and city school systems have repeatedly 
advocated reorganization. Most significant of 
all, actual experiments in reorganization have 
been going forward in increasing number and 
variety all over the United States. None of the 
experiments has been comprehensive. None has 
even by implication involved the whole range 
of the educational program. But in their total- 
ity these experiments have produced a body of 
evidence that illuminates nearly every phase of 
the problem and from which significant conclu- 
sions may be drawn. 

The conference not only had these facts as the 
point of departure for its discussion; it also 
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took into account certain situations as well as 
certain assumptions and opinions which have 
for years been part of the thinking of the ma- 
jority of educational leaders. These may be 
summarized as follows: there are duplication, 
overlapping, waste, periods of stagnation 
throughout the whole range of American insti- 
tutions from the kindergarten to the university. 
The result is the educational retardation of 
American children and youths. Americans are 
from one to two years older at various levels of 
secondary and higher education than are the 
young people of other civilized countries at com- 
parable levels. Americans enter productive ac- 
tivities at a later age, but with no better mental 
equipment than the youth of other lands. The 
principal reason for this retardation has been 
the planless growth of the American educational 
system. While each of its units is now one link 
in a chain, each had an independent origin and 
for a time a largely independent development. 
Their sequential arrangement is recent. Since 
they have been amalgamated into a system they 
have been subjected to no essential modification 
in the interests of coherence and efficiency. 
Here and there experiments looking toward re- 
form have been undertaken and have yielded 
promising results. The trails thus blazed, how- 
ever, have not been generally followed. The 
failure of school systems throughout the coun- 
try to appropriate the results of the experi- 
ments has been due in part to the lack of pub- 
licity that has commonly attended these efforts 
and also in part to the existence of local in- 
hibiting laws and regulations tending to pre- 
serve the traditional form of organization. 
Since the system was put together out of its 
component parts the American educational pur- 
pose has changed. The system came into being 
when popular education was conceived to be ele- 
mentary education and nothing more. Secondary 
and higher education were for the privileged 
few. But now the nation’s purpose is to pro- 
vide universal secondary education. The seri- 
ousness of its intention is made manifest by 
compulsory education laws raising the age of 
attendance to sixteen and eighteen years, and 
by the enrolment in secondary schools already 
of more than a third of the total number of chil- 
dren of high-school age. In the larger centers 
of population 50 per cent. or more of the chil- 
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dren of high-school age are enrolled in secon- 
dary schools. That elementary and secondary 
education should be organized and administered 
as effectively as possible is now a matter of pri- 
mary concern to all American communities, 
Human and material values are involved on a 
scale previously unknown in any of the great 
civilizations. 

The extraordinary increase in the size of the 
secondary school population has reacted on 
higher education also. One in approximately 
every 118 of the total population of the United 
States is now enrolled in an institution for gen- 
eral higher education or professional training. 
The number is rapidly increasing. New pro- 
fessional specialties likewise continue to de- 
velop in answer to demands produced by the in- 
creasing complexity of modern life. For these 
specialties the higher schools must offer training. 
Therefore the maladjustment of colleges and 
universities to the needs of the individual stu- 
dent and of the social and economic order is of 
far greater consequence to-day than ever before. 

To meet this situation, at least in part, one 
major reform has been projected. In principle 
it has been generally accepted. This is the ad- 
ministrative realignment of public elementary 
and secondary schools through the organization 
of the so-called intermediate or junior high 
school. And no administrative reform has ever 
before been adopted so rapidly and over so wide 
an area. A new institution, the junior high 
school, has sprung into being all over the United 
States. Fifteen years ago both the thing itself 
and its name were practically unknown. 
Through the rise of the junior high schoo] the 
educational profession has become committed 
to the theory of a much shorter elementar) 
school followed by an extended secondary edu- 
cation, however imperfectly at the moment prac- 
tice may square with the theory. 

Another administrative reform is represented 
by the extension upward of the secondary school 
into the junior college, which in many places 1s 
beginning to appear as a separate unit of the 
system. This reform is of earlier origin than 
that represented by the junior high school; its 
development on a large scale, however, is more 
recent. But while the junior high school has 4 
definite rationale the junior college is the prod- 
uct of a variety of local ferments and hence is 
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different both in form and purpose in the vari- 
ous areas in which it has sprung up. Moreover, 
the junior college has not been related organi- 
cally to the movement for an extended secon- 


dary school. 

With the foregoing in mind the conference 
concluded that the time is appropriate to con- 
sider again with the aid of all available scien- 
tifie resources the well-known issue of economy 
of time in American education together with 
its wider implications. Is the compression of 
elementary and secondary education (including 
a portion of the training now offered in col- 
leges of liberal arts) into a period of twelve 
years possible or desirable? Is it possible or 
desirable for students to enter professional 
training on completion of the period of general 
secondary education conducted in secondary 
schools? Can two years be saved to the young 
people entering professions and proportionate 
amounts of time to the young people leaving 
the system at lower levels? Would the effi- 
ciency of the system be enhanced or lowered if 
it were reorganized to accomplish these results? 
Can scientifie methods for the measurement of 
the results of existing experiments be devised 
that will answer in part these large questions of 
educational policy ? 

It was plain to the conference that reorgani- 
zation in the direction often advocated and here 
once more taken under review is not a mere 
administrative matter. It can not be effected 
without the revision of the content of courses 
and of curricula. Of primary importance then 
is the adequate training of a large body of 
teachers and the enlistment of their cooperation 
ii the great enterprise. Reorganization involves 
the elimination of duplications in instructional 
At certain points it requires the 
speeding up of the process. In some subjects, 
however, materials have already been so recast 
as to eliminate unnecessary elements and in- 
crease the speed of learning. But the confer- 
ence recognized clearly that the making over of 
teaching materials is a long and slow under- 
taking. The determination of the extent to 
Which it needs to be done, and the methods of 
remaking materials are not only parts of the 
problem of economy of time but also of the 
much broader and more important task of 
keeping the American school system vital and 


material. 
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efficient, whatever its administrative organiza- 
tion. 


PLAN PROJECTED BY THE CONFERENCE 

The conference therefore put before the Edu- 
cational Research Committee the following pro- 
gram. It advised the creation of a committee 
which should have general oversight of a large 
program of investigation and discussion de- 
signed to test the validity of current movements 
looking toward a comprehensive reorganization 
of the administrative units of the American 
school system. It advised the appropriation by 
the Commonwealth Fund over a period of years 
of a considerable sum of money for these in- 
vestigations and conferences. It noted the ab- 
sence of any other agency equipped with funds 
for this kind of inquiry and so situated as to be 
able to command the cooperation of individuals 
and institutions throughout the country. 


CREATION OF THE COMMITTEE 


The Educational Research Committee ac- 
cepted the report of the conference and adopted 
its recommendations. To have charge of the 
series of investigations it appointed in October, 
1922, a special committee, partly composed of 
representatives from its own membership, the 
Committee on Administrative Units. The mem- 
bership of the committee was as follows: 


J. C. Brown, president of the State Teachers 
College, St. Cloud, Minn. 

Samuel P. Capen, chancellor of the University 
of Buffalo (chairman). 

W. Wallace Charters, dean of Graduate School, 
University of Pittsburgh. 

Lotus D. Coffman, president of the University of 
Minnesota. 

J. M. Gwinn, superintendent of schools, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Charles H. Judd, director of the school of edu- 
eation, University of Chicago. 

Albert B. Meredith, commissioner of education, 
State of Connecticut. 

Henry Suzzallo, president of the University of 
Washington. 

Will C. Wood, state superintendent of public in- 
struction, California (resigned 1926). 

George A. Works, professor of education, Cornell 
University (appointed 1926). 


The committee’s activities cover a period of 
approximately five years. Within that time it 
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has projected and directed sixteen different in- 
vestigations. Each of these studies was con- 
ceived by the committee as an integral part of a 
larger whole. In the aggregate these sixteen in- 
quiries make up a major national investigation. 
Viewed in this light the committee’s work should 
be classed in magnitude with the few great na- 
tion-wide inquiries made on large special grants 
during the past few years. Moreover, as its 
investigations have gone forward the committee 
has sought in its frequent conferences and gen- 
eral meetings to study the whole field of educa- 
tion and to relate its inquiries at all times spe- 
cifically and intimately to the problems of na- 
tional scope on which it was striving to throw 
light. Its members are persuaded that this 
phase of its activity has been especially valu- 
able. 

The Commonwealth Fund has appropriated 
for the sixteen studies carried on by the com- 
mittee $162,298.16. (The committee’s expenses 
have amounted to $6,533.39 in addition.) But 
this does not represent by any means all the 
investment in the committee’s studies. In ser- 
vice and materials and actual money freely con- 
tributed by individuals and educational institu- 
tions at least as much again has been added to 
the sums appropriated. Conservatively esti- 
mated the committee’s investigations represent 
an expenditure of some $300,000. These volun- 
tary contributions are due, in the committee’s 
judgment, to two causes, the timeliness of the 
investigations and the method which the com- 
mittee has followed. Everywhere the commit- 
tee’s investigators have been met with enthu- 
siastic interest. School officers have been eagerly 
looking forward to precisely these inquiries. 
They have eagerly awaited the published re- 
sults of the studies. The committee’s method 
has been cooperative. It has sought in advance 
the aid of all interested parties, their approval 
of the mode of inquiry, their assistance in fur- 
nishing necessary data. A list of the studies 
follows: 


The Length of Elementary Education. Charles 
H. Judd and others. Supplementary Educational 
Monographs, The University of Chicago, No. 34, 
November, 1927. 

The California Curriculum Study. W. C. Bagley 
and others. University of California Printing 
Office, 1926. 
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Junior High School Curriculum Practices. J, y. 
Glass. Supplementary Educational Monographs, 
The University of Chicago, No. 25, November, 
1924, 

The Senior High School Curriculum. George §, 
Counts. Supplementary Educational Monographs, 
The University of Chicago, No, 29, February, 1926, 

Overlappings and Omissions in Elementary and 
Secondary Education. W. J. Osborn. (Not yet 
published. ) 

The Junior College. L. V. Koos. Research 
Publications of the University of Minnesota, Edu- 
eation Series No, 5, 1924. 

The Development, Present Status and Trends of 
the Curricula of Teachers Colleges, with especial! 
reference to the third and fourth years. J, ¢. 
Brown. (Not yet published.) 

The American Arts College. F. J. Kelly. Mae 
millan, 1925. 

Analysis of the Results of Elementary Educa 
tion. W. W. Charters. (Not yet published.) 

Stephen’s College Studies. W. W. Charters. 
(Not yet published.) 

Analysis of College French. P. C. Packer and 
others. (Not yet published) 

Basic Materials for a Pharmaceutical Curricu- 
lum. W. W. Charters. McGraw-Hill, 1927. 

Analysis of the Teaching Profession. W. W. 
Charters. (Not yet published.) 

Summary of the Scientific Investigations re 
lating to Reading. W. S. Gray. Supplementary) 
Educational Monographs, The University of Chi 
cago, No. 28, 1925. 

Application of the Results of Scientific Investi 
gations in Reading. W. 8. Gray and A. B. Mere 
dith. (Not yet published.) 

Summary of Investigations Relating to Arith 
metic. C. H. Judd and G. H. Buswell. Supple- 
mentary Educational Monographs, The Universit) 
of Chicago, No. 27, 1925. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE STUDIES 

The studies fall into three well-defined 
groups. The first of these contains a number of 
studies descriptive of current organization and 
practices in the several principal units of the 
educational system. These studies were de- 
signed to discover whether there is serious fail- 
ure on the part of existing institutional umts 
to meet educational and social demands. They 
aimed likewise at the evaluation of experiments 
n reorganization. Through them the committee 
p.oposed to create a faithful picture of present 
day American education. The studies have dealt 
with elementary education in its various Te 
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gional permutations, with the problems and 
present status of the junior high school, with 
the senior high school, with the junior college, 
with the overlappings and omissions of material 
throughout all these units, with the relatively 
new four-year teachers’ college and with the col- 
lege of liberal arts. 

The studies in the second group have been in- 
tensively analytical. How can subjects and cur- 
ricula be reconstructed? The studies of this 
croup have represented experiments in the fune- 
tional analysis of occupations as the basis for 
curriculum building. They have been four in 
number: an analysis of the profession of phar- 
macy, a series of experiments in curriculum con- 
struction in the junior college based on analysis 
of the occupations and life interests of women, 
a functional analysis of the teaching profession 
and an analysis of the teaching of college 
French. 

The studies of the third group have been ser- 
vice studies. Through them have been made 
available for school administrators and teachers 
the results of scientifie investigations in various 
fields. Thus summaries of scientific studies of 
arithmetic and reading have been prepared, 
actual supervision in the introduction of new 
scientifie techniques into a group of cooperating 
school systems has been given, and one state, 
the state of California, has been aided in the 
scientific reconstruction of its elementary school 
curriculum, 


RESULTS OF THE STUDIES 


The findings of this triple series of investiga- 
tions are clear. The ancient issue of economy 
of time has slipped into the background in the 
minds of most workers in the profession. The 
need of economy is not felt to be imperative by 
the general publie. Those who deal with the 
professions and with professional training are 
little concerned with the problem of preparing 
students for an earlier entrance into profes- 
sional practice. Indeed the tendency (as re- 
vealed by other studies than those made by the 
committee) is all the other way, to increase the 
educational requirements for the professions 
and to postpone still further the beginning of 
productive professional careers. How far the 
unusual material prosperity recently enjoyed 
by the American people is responsible for the 
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public indifference toward the issue of economy 
of time does not appear. The committee be- 
lieves it to be an important factor. If, however, 
the issue seems to be unimportant to the major- 
ity of the profession and to the lay public, the 
leaders of the profession are almost unani- 
mously convinced of its urgency. The very 
magnitude of the public commitments for ele- 
mentary and secondary education—accompanied 
as they are beginning to be by commitments on 
an unexampled seale for higher education also— 
makes the issue one of supreme social impor- 
tance. 

But to the profession at large reorganization 
means something more and something far more 
vital than economy of time. The studies show 
unmistakably the general eagerness of the pro- 
fession for reorganization in order that the edu- 
cational process may be improved, its range 
greatly extended and its adaptation to individ- 
uals made precise. This eagerness is revealed in 
a welter of varying practice, tentative, tem- 
porary, experimental, all gropingly tending 
toward the same ends. Never was there less 
uniformity in American education. Never were 
the guiding principles less clearly defined. 

Indeed the committee’s descriptive studies 
present a picture of national chaos. Nothing is 
fixed, except the curricula of certain profes- 
sional schools which are prescribed by law or 
by the action of national associations. Ele- 
mentary edureation is of a bewildering diversity, 
here limited and brief, there extended and en- 
riched, and in other places at some stage inter- 
mediate between these two extremes. Junior 
high schools resemble one another in but one 
thing, the name by which they are designated. 
In organization, in curriculum, in relationships 
to the schools above and below them they repre- 
sent the utmost variety. Because the senior 
high school contains more variable elements— 
and is guided by no definable philosophy—it ex- 
hibits even greater diversity of form. The 
junior college is like Mohammed’s coffin, sus- 
pended between the heights and depths; its rela- 
tions with secondary school and university not 
yet determined. The college of arts and sci- 
ences, in spite of the potent conservative forces 
of its tradition, is likewise in a state of ferment, 
uncertain of objectives and of method, puzzled 
by the movement tending to split it in two in 
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the middle, hazy as to its relationships to pro- 
fessional and graduate training. And even the 
stability of professional schools has been 
shaken by the unrest in the college which deter- 
mines their base and by the new technique of 
professional analysis which tends to recast their 
objectives. 

But the committee would not be understood to 
condemn this situation. American education is 
chaotic; but it represents chaos in the throes of 
generation. The disorder is busy transforming 
itself into order with the aid of its own vital 
forces. If American education was never more 
chaotic it was never more promising. Already 
constructive tendencies are appearing at this or 
that level. The existence of these is clearly dis- 
played in the committee’s investigations and the 
strength of them estimated. These tendencies 
point unmistakably toward the comprehensive 
reorganization of the system. They are in line 
with the theories advanced for a number of 
years. The only difference is that there are now 
other motives behind the movement for reor- 
ganization than those which earlier led to the 
discussion of it. 

The committee’s studies emphasize another 
fact. They have shown that the reorganization 
of American education in the directions gen- 
erally agreed upon is not to be easily or speed- 
ily brought to pass. The institutional frame- 
work is the form and not the substance of edu- 
cation. However important the rearrangement 
of administrative machinery and the readjust- 
ment of the length of the several administrative 
units may be, these measures can only become 
truly effective when accompanied by changes in 
the substance. The great current problem of 
American education at all stages is the eurricu- 
lum problem. Curriculum revision is every- 
where in progress or projected. Curriculum 
revision is the heart of any program of reor- 
ganization. The committee believes that it has 
by its studies contributed new and significant 
methods to this movement. 

Obviously these studies subsidized by the 
Commonwealth Fund have created the founda- 
tion on which should be built a further series of 
productive investigations and experiments de- 
signed to accelerate, and in part to guide, this 
great national movement. The committee now 
submits in outline the ground that it believes 











such further inquiries and experiments shoyjj 
cover. 


A PROGRAM FOR THE FuTURE 


The central educational problem of tip 
United States is the redefinition of general edy. 
cation. By general education is meant the edy- 
cation that is now offered in the junior high 
school, the senior high school and the junior 
college. The objectives, the content and the 
method of general education must be analyzed 
and determined anew in the light of the de- 
mands of the second quarter of the twentieth 
century. In the recanvas of general education 
must necessarily be included some consideration 
of those earlier avenues into vocations which 
branch off from the main line before its end. 
Toward the solution of this central problem a 
multitude of investigations—ineluding many of 
the committee’s own studies—have pointed. But 
no agency thus far has been able to command 
both the financial and the human resources t 
attack the central problem itself. The financial 
resources required will be not less than tly 
Commonwealth Fund has spent annually for 
educational research, and probably in excess of 
this amount. There must be assurance, lik 
wise, that they will be available over a period 
of years. 

Specifically, then, the committee proposes the 
following steps: 


(1) A committee or commission should have th 


oversight of the program. It should plan th 
whole undertaking, organize subcommittees to work 
in the several major fields of interest, be respon 
sible for securing cooperation from schoo! systems 
all over the country in the preparation of new 
materials, their introduction, their testing, ete. 

(2) Subcommittees made up of members of th 
general commission and of specialists should be 
charged with investigations in each of the broad 
fields of subject-matter, such as the social sciences, 
the natural sciences, the languages. The subcom 
mittees should: 


(a) Collate, digest and make available fo 
school practice scientific studies alrea ly 
made (the committee’s summaries of 
materials in arithmetic and reading 
have demonstrated the great value 2 
shown the method of such compilations 

(b) Canvass text-books and current non-a 
demic literature, 
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(c) Confer with teachers and experts, 

(d) Examine significant European practices, 
with a view to arriving at a determina- 
tion of the minimum essentials of in- 
struction in these fundamental fields of 
knowledge. The procedure, it will be 
observed, is a continuation and an en- 
largement of what has been done by 
British consultative committees. 


(3) New materials of instruction should be pre- 
pared on the basis of the studies made under the 
supervision of these several subcommittees. (In 
the field of the social studies the Commonwealth 
Fund has already made possible the preparation 
of such materials.) These materials would then be 
introduced by cooperating school systems, tested 
and revised. Already the technique for carrying 
on this procedure has been developed in the ex- 
periment conducted by the committee in recon- 
structing the work in reading in a group of co- 
operating school systems. 

(4) The central commission in addition to over- 
seeing these operations would be charged with the 
responsibility of collating the results of the studies 
and experiments and of making them available, to- 
gether with its conclusions, to the educational 


publie. 


This is but the bare outline of a plan for a 
more comprehensive attack on the fundamentals 
of American education than any agency has yet 
been in a position to make. By the cooperative 
method which the committee has in mind a rela- 
tively small monetary investment by the sub- 
sidizing agency can command services and stim- 
ulate activities worth many times the initial 
financial outlay. The experience of the Com- 
mittee on Administrative Units indicates that 
such cooperation can be had on as large a scale 
as is desired, and it ean be had for the asking 
it the sponsoring body commands the confidence 
ot American educators. 

Respectfully submitted, 
SAMUEL P. Capen, Chairman, 
J. C. Brown, 
W. W. CHarrers, 
Lotus D. CorrMan, 
J. M. Gwinn, 
Cuartes H. Jupp, 
ALBERT B. MEREDITH, 
Henry Svuz2zZa.o, 
GrorGe A. Works 
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THE INSTALLATION OF DEAN 
W. F. RUSSELL AND A NA- 
TIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
EDUCATION AT TEACH- 
ERS COLLEGE 


Dr. WittiaM FLercHer RvusseLL was in- 
stalled as dean of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, on April 10, at exercises attended 
by official delegates of two hundred and forty- 
four educational institutions in many states— 
universities, liberal arts colleges, teachers col- 
leges, normal schools, religious schools, public 
school systems and educational foundations. 
At the installation, the banquet, the three gen- 
eral sessions and the twenty-six group meetings 
of the National Conference on Education of 
April 10 and 11 there was a grand total attend- 
ance of 9,500, with an estimated net of 3,000 
individuals. The interest in these figures lies, 
not in the large number, but in the fact that 
this wide-spread representation of leading in- 
stitutions and educators was an evidence of the 
nation-wide influence of Teachers College. 

The contrast with the situation thirty years 
ago, when Dr. Russell’s father, Dean Emeritus 
James Earl Russell, became dean of the college, 
was pointed out by U. S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation J. J. Tigert, who said that then the col- 
lege “had sixty-nine students, most of whom 
were immature girls. Now there are enrolled in 
Teachers College more than 5,000 students, ap- 
proximately half of whom are college graduates 
and the rest graduates of technical schools or 
normal schools with teaching experience. This 
epitomizes the most significant element in the 
progress of American education in this period.” 

Various speakers paid tribute to the achieve- 
ments of the elder Russell (who is now in 
Europe on a study of schools) and to the work 
of the younger Russell, who enters upon the 
deanship at the age of thirty-seven years, after 
a dozen years in important posts in this coun- 
try and in foreign fields. Typical of these 
tributes were the words of President Frederick 
P. Keppel, of the Carnegie Foundation, at the 
banquet of April 11: 
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If there be anything in heredity or in general 
environment and special training, or anything in 
that mysterious sixth sense by which we tell a 
good man when we see one; if there be anything 
in all these, then Teachers College can be proud 
and confident in her choice of a leader. 


The installation address was delivered by Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler, president of Columbia 
University. In his response, Dean Russell took 
as his theme “the holier alliance’”’ of the experi- 
mental and the rational cited by Francis Bacon 
and gave the address printed in the present 
issue of ScHoot anp Society. This was fol- 
lowed by the address of Professor John Dewey, 
which is also printed above. The opening ad- 
dress at the installation was given by Mr. Cleve- 
land E. Dodge, vice-chairman of the board of 
trustees of Teachers College. 

Speakers at the banquet in the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, attended by 1,500 guests, were the 
toastmaster, Mr. Frank R. Chambers, a trustee 
of the college; President Butler; Dr. John H. 
Finley, of The New York Times; President 
Walter A. Jessup, of the State University of 
Iowa; President Frederick P. Keppel, of the 
Carnegie Foundation; President Bruce R. 
Payne, of the George Peabody College for 
Teachers; Commissioner Tigert and Dean 
Russell. 


GENERAL SESSIONS AND Group CONFERENCES 

Three eminent foreign scholars spoke on the 
common theme “Some Contributions of Amer- 
ican Education” at the first general session on 
the morning of April 10. They were Dr. Peter 
Petersen, professor of education at the Univer- 
sity of Jena; Dr. Albert Feuillerat, professor 
of English at the University of Rennes, and 
Dr. Rafael Ramirez, minister of rural educa- 
tion, Republic of Mexico. Professor William 
H. Kilpatrick presided. 

“Some Shortcomings of American Education” 
were set forth at the second general session later 
on the same morning by Mr. Howell Cheney, of 
Cheney Brothers; Director Everett Dean Mar- 
tin, of the People’s Institute, and Dr. Henry 
Fairfield Osborn, president of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science. 
The chairman was Professor George D. Strayer. 

At the third general session, held on the 
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morning of April 11, the topic was “Responsi- 
bilities of Higher Educational Institutions for 
the Development of American Education” and 
the speakers were President Lotus D. Coffman, 
of the University of Minnesota; Dean Annie 
W. Goodrich, of the School of Nursing, Yale 
University, and President George W. Frasier, 
of Colorado State Teachers College. Professor 
William C. Bagley was the chairman. 

Workers in twenty-six fields attended the 
group conferences held on the afternoon of 
April 11. The various programs were as fol- 
lows: 


Conference on Adult Immigrant Education. 
Chairman, Caroline A. Whipple, New York State 
Department of Education. General topic, ‘‘The 
Place of Immigrant Education in the Program of 
Adult Education.’’ Discussion led by Professor 
Harry Allen Overstreet, College of the City of 
New York. 

Conference of Advisers of Women and Girls. 
Chairman, Dr. Sarah M. Sturtevant, Teachers Col- 
lege. General topic, ‘‘ Newer Problems and Poli- 
cies in the Education and Guidance of Women and 
Girls.’’ Speakers, Dean Virginia C. Gildersleeve, 
Barnard College; Principal Herbert W. Smith, 
Ethical Culture High School; President Robert D. 
Leigh, Bennington College. 

Conference on the Curriculum. Chairman, Dean 
John W. Withers, School of Education, New York 
University. Address, ‘‘Outstanding Next Steps 
for Curriculum Makers in the United States,’’ 
Professor Boyd H. Bode. Discussion by Professor 
Ernest Horn, University of Iowa; Professor Har- 
old Rugg, Professor Frederick G. Bonser and Pro- 
fessor David Snedden, Teachers College. 

Conference on Educational Sociology. Chair- 
man, Professor David Snedden. General topw, 
‘What Should Educational Policy Makers Expect 
from the Social Sciences during the next Two 
Decades?’’ Discussion by Dr. LeRoy E. Bowman, 
Columbia University Extension; Dr. Jerome Davis, 
Yale University; Professor Franklin H. Giddings, 
Columbia University; Dr. Henry Harap, Cleveland 
School of Education; Vice-general Director Shelby 
M. Harrison, Russell Sage Foundation; Assistant 
Dean E. George Payne, school of education, New 
York University; Associate Director Clarence A. 
Perry, Russell Sage Foundation; Professor ©. ©. 
Peters, Pennsylvania State College; Professor 
Herbert N. Shenton, Syracuse University; Dr. 
Frederic M. Thrasher, New York University. 

Conference on Elementary Schools. Chairman, 
Assistant Commissioner J. Cayce Morrison, New 
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York State Department of Education. General 
topic, ‘‘ Providing for the Individual.’’ Speakers, 
Helen Parkhurst, Children’s University School; 
Mabel Simpson, Rochester, N. Y., Public Schools; 
Superintendent Harry Langworthy, Gloversville, 
N. Y.; Mary Elizabeth Barry, Lincoln School, 
Teachers College. 

Conference on English. Chairman, Professor 
Franklin T. Baker, Teachers College. General 
topic, ‘*Problems Affecting the Future Training 
of English Teachers.’’ Discussion by Professor 
Allan Abbott, Teachers College; Professor Charles 
Swain Thomas, Harvard Graduate School of Edu- 
cation; Dean Raymond Walters, Swarthmore Col- 
lege; Professor Sterling A. Leonard, University of 
Wisconsin; Alfred M. Hitcheock, Hartford, Conn., 
Public High School. 

Conference on Fine, Industrial and Household 
Arts. Chairman, Professor Frederick G. Bonser, 
Teachers College. Addresses by Director Maurice 
A. Bigelow, school of practical arts, Teachers Col- 
lege; Professor Paul H. Nystrom, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and Richard Bach, Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. 

Conference on Geography. Chairman, Dr. De- 
Forest Stull, Teachers College. Addresses by Pro- 
fessor Douglas W. Johnson, Professor J. Russell 
Smith, Professor Frank M. MeMurry and Profes- 
sor William R. Shepherd, all of Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Conference on Guidance and Personnel. Chair- 
man, Assistant Commissioner Lewis A. Wilson, 
New York State Department of Education, Ad- 
dresses and papers by Dr. John M. Brewer, Har- 
vard Graduate School of Education; Professor 
Edward L, Thorndike, Roy N. Anderson and Vir- 
ginia Peeler, Teachers College; Harry A. Hopf, 
of Harry A. Hopf, Inec., and Secretary Jerome 
H. Bentley, Y. M. C. A. 

Conference on Health Education. Chairman, 
Dr. Thomas D. Wood, Teachers College. General 
topic, ‘*The Measurement of School Health Pro- 
grams.’’ Addresses by representatives of the 
American Child Health Association: Dr. George 
Truman Palmer, Raymond Franzen, Anne Whitney 
and Dr. Harold H. Mitchell. 

Conference on History. Chairman, Professor 
Henry Johnson, Teachers College. Address, ‘‘ How 
to Improve the Teaching of History,’’ Professor 
A. C. Krey, University of Minnesota. 

Conference on History of Education. Chairman, 
Dr. Willystine Goodsell. Topic, ‘‘Objectives and 
Materials for a Course in the History of Eduea- 
tion.’’ Addresses by Dr. Guy F. Wells, New York 
Training School for Teachers, and Professor Ed- 
ward H. Reisner, Teachers College. Discussion 
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led by Dr. Egbert M. Turner, College of the City 
of New York, and Dr. Robert Jahrling, Maxwell 
Training School for Teachers. 

Conference on Institute of Child Welfare Re- 
search. Chairman, Ruth Andrus, Teachers College. 
Topic, ‘‘Training of Professional Leaders in the 
Field of Parental Education.’’ Discussion led by 
Professor E. C. Lindeman, New York School of 
Social Work. Participants in the discussion: 
Helen M. Atwater, editor Journal of Home Eco- 
nomics; Allen C. Blaisdell, International House; 
T. E. Brown, North Carolina Department of Pub- 
lie Instruction; Irving 8. Fusfeld, Gallaudet Col- 
lege; Annie W. Goodrich, Yale University; Mrs. 
Sidonie M. Gruenberg, Child Study Association of 
America; Mrs. A. H. Reeve, National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers; Doris Schumaker and Dor- 
othy Swaine Thomas, Institute of Child Welfare 
Research; Mrs. Lewis Thompson, New York City; 
Mrs. Ethel B. Waring, New York State College of 
Home Economics; Professor Mary M. Wentworth, 
Mount Holyoke College; Director Edna N. White, 
Merrill-Palmer School; Jessie Winchell, Red 
Bank, N. J. 

Conference International Institute. Chairman, 
Professor George S. Counts, Teachers College. 
Topic, ‘‘What Contribution may the Study of 
Comparative Education make to the Solution of 
Educational Problems?’’ Discussion by workers 
in this field. 

Conference on Mathematics. Chairman, Profes- 
sor Clifford B. Upton. General topic, ‘‘ Looking 
Forward to the Next Quarter Century.’’ Ad- 
dresses by Headmaster Eugene R. Smith, Beaver 
Country Day School, Chestnut Hill, Mass.; Dr. 
Cassius J. Keyser, Columbia University; Dr, Wal- 
ter D. Cocking, Public Schools of St. Louis. 

Conference on Modern Languages. Chairman, 
Dr. Albert L. Cru, Teachers College. Address, 
**Problems of the Teaching of Foreign Languages 
in the Junior and Senior High Schools,’’ Dr. 
Jacob Greenberg, New York City Public Schools, 
followed by discussion. 

Conference on Music Education. Chairman, 
Professor Peter W. Dykema, Teachers College. 
Topic, ‘‘Next Steps in Music Education.’’ <Ad- 
dresses by Professor Dykema and Professor 
Charles H. Farnsworth, Teachers College; Profes- 
sor Jacob Kwalwasser, Syracuse University; Philip 
Greeley Clapp, Juilliard School of Music. Dis- 
cussion by President Cloyd H. Marvin, George 
Washington University, and Professor Ralph H. 
Lyman, Pomona College. 

Conference on Natural Science Education. 
Chairman, Professor Samuel Ralph Powers, Teach- 
ers College. Topic, ‘‘The Place of Sciences in the 
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Program of Liberal Education and the Training 
of Teachers.’’ Addresses by Professors Charles 
P. Berkey, Carlton C. Curtis, Clifford D. Carpenter, 
Victor K. LaMer, and Hermon W. Farwell, all of 
Columbia University. Discussion by Clarence E. 
Bear, New York State Department of Education; 
Florence Billig, Sacramento, Calif., Junior Col- 
lege; N. Henry Black, Harvard University; Anna 
Clark, New York Training School for Teachers; 
M. Estes Cocke, Hollins College; Anita S. Dowell, 
Towson, Md., State Normal School; W. L. Eiken- 
berry, East Stroudsburg, Pa., State Teachers Col- 
lege; Morris Meister, New York Training School 
for Teachers; Ernest L. Saul, Trenton, N. J., State 
Normal School; R. J. Slay, East Carolina Teachers 
College, Greenville, N. C.; W. J. Whitman, Salem, 
Mass., State Normal School. 

Conference on Nursery, Kindergarten, First 
Grade. Chairman, Professor Patty 8. Hill. Topie, 
‘*A Social Science Curriculum.’’ Addresses by 
Professor Hill, Mary M. Reed and Professor Har- 
old Rugg, Teachers College. Discussion by Marion 
Clark, Montelair, N. J., Elementary Schools; Elea- 
nor Lee and Helen Read, Kalamazoo, Mich., Public 
Schools; Alice Hubbard, Teachers College; Arensa 
Sondergaard, St. Agnes Chapel Kindergarten; 
Grace Briggs, Englewood, N. J., Public Schools; 
Agnes Burk, Horace Mann School. 

Conference on Nursing Education. Chairman, 
President S. Lillian Clayton, American Nurses’ 
Association. Addresses by Chancellor Samuel P. 
Capen, Buffalo University, Dr. Maurice A. Bigelow 
and Professor Isabel M. Stewart, Teachers College. 
Discussion by Mary Roberts, editor, American 
Journal of Nursing, and Elizabeth Fox, American 
Red Cross. 

Conference on Philosophy of Education. Chair- 
man, Professor Harrison Elliott, Union Theological 
Seminary. Topic, ‘‘The Functions of Philosophy 
of Education in Teachers College.’’ Addresses 
by Professor William H. Kilpatrick and Professor 
John Dewey. Discussion by Professor Horace M. 
Kallen and Professor Morris R. Cohen, New School 
of Social Research, and others. 

Conference on Physical Education. Chairman, 
Professor Jesse Feiring Williams. Address by 
Dean D. H. Walker, University of Oregon. Dis- 
cussion on topics by Professor Edgar Fauver, 
Wesleyan University; Professor Mabel Cummings, 
New Jersey State College for Women; Dr. Fred- 
erick R. Rogers, New York State Department of 
Edueation; Professor Dorothy Ainsworth, Smith 
College. 

Conference on Problems Involved in the Profes- 
sional Edueation of Teachers. Chairman, District 
Superintendent John S. Roberts, New York City 
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Schools. Addresses by Dean Charles W. Finley, 
Montclair, N. J., State Teachers College; Pringj. 
pal Charles Russell, Westfield, Mass., State Normal 
School; State Superintendent R. E. Tidwell, Ala. 
bama State Department of Education; Dr. N, 4. 
Dearborn, New York State Department of Edy. 
cation. 

Conference on the Professional Training of 
School Executives. Chairman, Professor George 
D. Strayer, Teachers College. Addresses by Sv- 
perintendent T. Wingate Andrews, High Point, 
N. C.; Dr. L. O. Cummings, Harvard University; 
Professor Fred Engelhardt, University of Min- 
nesota; Professor E. E. Lewis, Ohio State Univer. 
sity; Commissioner A. B. Meredith, Connecticut 
State Department of Education; Superintendent 
E. E. Oberholtzer, Houston, Texas, Public Schools: 
Dean P. C. Packer, College of Education, State 
University of Iowa; Superintendent Z. E. Scott, 
Springfield, Mass., Public Schools; Superintendent 
A. J. Stoddard, Schenectady, N. Y., Public 
Schools; Dean J. W. Withers, New York Univer- 
sity; Assistant Commissioner F. W. Wright, Mas 
sachusetts Department of Education. 

Conference on Religious Education. Presiding, 
Adelaide T. Case and Hugh Hartshorne, Teachers 
College. General discussion of ‘‘ Religion and 
Open-Mindedness. ’’ 

Conference on Secondary Education. Chairman, 
Director Jesse H. Newlon, Lincoln School. Topic, 
‘‘The Special Functions of Secondary Eduea- 
tion.’’ Discussion led by Professor Thomas H. 
Briggs, Teachers College. 

RayMOND WALTERS 

SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 





EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


THE RELATIVE ACCURACY OF RAT- 
INGS ASSIGNED WITH AND WITH- 
OUT USE OF DRAWING SCALES 


(1) How accurate are’ the ratings given to 
children’s drawings when subjective estimates 
are made, unaided by reference to any scale for 
measuring the quality of drawings? 

(2) How much more accurate are the ratings 
if a drawing seale such as the Thorndike’ or 
the Kline-Carey? seale is used? 


1A Seale for the Merit of Drawings by Pupils 
8 to 15 Years Old, 1913. 

2 Revised Kline-Carey Measuring Seale for Free 
Hand Drawing, 1923. 
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(3) Which of these seales yields the more 
accurate measurements ? 

We have tentative answers to these three 
questions. 

The Thorndike seale is the first one on which 
drawings were arranged according to quality 
as determined by the method of the equality of 
equally often noticed differences. It consists 
of fourteen drawings of houses and persons 
arranged in steps from 0 difficulty up to diffi- 
eulty 17.0. 

Part | (representation) of the Kline-Carey 
seale has been published. It consists of four 
seales, one for each of the themes, house, rabbit, 
tree and figure in action (boy running). One 
reason for having a seale for each theme was 
the assumption that more accurate results 
would be secured if a seale contained drawings 
of only one kind of object; it was expected, 
for example, that any one using the scale would 
be able to rate a drawing of a house more pre- 
cisely if he compared it with a seale consisting 
entirely of drawings of houses, than if he used 
a seale composed of drawings of both houses 
and people. Other things equal, this is a rea- 
sonable assumption. Each seale consists of 
fourteen drawings, arranged in order of esti- 
mated merit. Details of scale construction need 
not be considered now, nor the criticisms of the 
determination of the zero point and of the 
seale distance from 0 to the next specimen. 

In this investigation we have used thirty 
drawings by pupils in Grade IV-A and thirty 
by pupils in first year of junior high school. 
In each grade fifteen of the drawings were rep- 
resentations of a house and fifteen were repre- 
sentations of a boy running. Using these two 
themes gives us an opportunity to compare the 
Thorndike and Kline-Carey seales; in fact, they 
were selected primarily for that purpose. The 
specimens in each grade ranged from poor to 
good quality for that grade. 

Each drawing was rated three times by 
twenty-one judges, onee according to no scale, 
once according to the Thorndike seale, and once 
according to the Kline-Carey scale. All the 
judges were in a course in educational measure- 
ments, and had had training in using the Ayres 
and Freeman handwriting seales, and the Hille- 
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gas-Thorndike-Trabue composition scale. The 
order of the three ratings was rotated among 
the different judges so as to make the effect of 
practice in rating as nearly the same for each 
way of rating; that is, some judges rated first 
according to “no scale,” then used the Thorn- 
dike, and finally used the Kline-Carey. Others 
followed the order of Thorndike, no scale, 
Kline-Carey, ete. Ratings without use of a 
scale were upon a fitfteen-fold basis; 0 was the 
value which one would give to the poorest draw- 
ing (of a house or of a boy running) which it 
is conceivable that any person anywhere might 
make; 14 was the value for the best drawing an 
excellent artist could make; 7 was the value 
which would be assigned a drawing of average 
quality (regardless of age or grade). Other 
intermediate values were similarly determined. 

We have, accordingly, four sets of drawings 
(IV-A house, IV-A figure in action, VII-B 
house, VII-B figure in action) each consisting 
of fifteen samples, each rated by twenty-one 
judges, (1) without using a scale, and by using 
both (2) the Thorndike and (3) the Kline- 
Carey scales. We have formed 180 distribution 
tables, one for each specimen on each method 
of rating. The means and S D’s of these tables 
were computed. The Pearson coefficients of 
variation were also caleulated.® 

(1) How accurate are the ratings assigned 
without use of a drawing scale? 

If the ratings had been made by chance, their 
variabilities (i.e., the square root of the average 
of the squares of the deviations of such ratings 
from the probably correct ratings) would be 
approximately 6.40 for the grade IV-A draw- 
ings and 4.80 for the grade VII-B drawings. 
The S D’s of the ratings assigned without ref- 
erence to any scale average 1.65 in grade IV-A, 
and 2.04 in grade VII-B, indicating that such 
subjective appraisals are approximately from 
one half to one fourth as variable as those which 
would be assigned by mere chance. 

(2) How much more accurate are the ratings 
if a drawing scale is used? 

To compare the variabilities from the three 
sets of ratings we must use some means of 
allowing for the difference in size of the units 
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520 
employed in each. The orthodox statistical 
procedure is to use Pearson coefficients of varia- 
tion. These are shown in Tables I and II. 
The coefficients of variation for ratings by 
“no scale” average .561 in grade IV and .403 in 
grade VII; for those by the Thorndike scale 
and .191, and by the Kline-Carey 
These data 


99e 


they are .225 
seale .341 and .261, respectively. 
indicate that use of a drawing scale decreases 
the inaccuracy of ratings to approximately one 


half of what it is when no seale is used. 


TABLE I 


VARIATION OF Draw- 


PEARSON COEFFICIENTS OF 
INGS RATED BY TWENTY-ONE JUDGES. 


GRADE IV-A 


Figure in action 


House 
(boy running) 





? 


Specimen 


No. 


Thorndike 
Kline-Carey 


Thorndike 
Kline-Carey 


O74 


Mean 


(3) Which of these two seales furnishes more 
accurate ratings? 

The coefficients of variation of 
assigned by the Thorndike scale are approxi- 
mately 70 per cent. as large as those from the 
Kline-Carey scale. This is indeed surprising. 
We do not know how to account for the differ- 
ence. We have some evidence that the location 
of the zero point and the difference between it 
and the next step on the scale accounts for a 


the ratings 
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TABLE II 
PEARSON COEFFICIENTS OF VARIATION op Draw. 
INGS RATED BY TWENTY-ONE Jupogs, 
GRADE VII-B 





Figure in action 
(boy running) 


House 


No. ty 


Specimen 


Thorndike 

| Kline-Care 
Thorndike 
Kline-Carey 
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359 
002 
O16 


048 


099 
247 
200 


Mean .196 


large part of the difference in variabilities, but 
sure that these two considerations 


Part of the difference may 


we are not 
account for it all. 
be due to the inadequacy of the Pearson coefii- 
cient of variation to allow for the difference 
in units used in the three sets of ratings. If, 
however, we use the Thorndike coefficient of 
variation’ yet greater differences in favor of 
the Thorndike drawing scale appear, whereas 
ratings by “no scale” are then more accurate 
than those by the Kline-Carey seale. There 


may, of course, be some constant source of 
error which affected all our Kline-Carey Tat 
ings, but if there is we do not know what It 3, 


and it was present despite the care we took to 
secure ratings under conditions differing only 
in the specified respects. Accordingly, further 
data are needed to confirm our results or @ 
show the error in them. 

Fow er D. Brooks 
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